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Royal Commission on Prisons in Ireland. 


SECOND REPORT. 


We, Your Majesty’s Commissioners appointed to inquire into the administration, 
discipline and condition of Prisons in Ireland, both local and convict, having had under 
our consideration the various matters referred to us, humbly report as follows 

1. We have taken a very large amount of evidence from the persons who were 
most experienced and capable of setting out the facts in connection with the Irish 
prison system. In addition to the members of the staff of the Prisons Board, we 
have examined Visiting Justices, Governors, Medical Officers, Chaplains, Chief 
Warders and others. Two Members of Parliament who had undergone confinement 
in Irish prisons also appeared before us, and gave us the advantage of their personal 
experiences and observations. 

2. We have carefully inspected the Convict Prisons, the majority of the Local Prisons 
and some Bridewells in various parts of Ireland. In our visits to these establishments 
we made an examination of the general structure of the buildings, the wards, the cells, 
the stores, the hospitals and the officers’ quarters; the sanitary and culinary arrange- 
ments, the provision for the supply of water, for heating and ventilation, for exercise 
and for labour. At the same time we took occasion to converse with Members of the 
Visiting Committees, Governors, Medical Officers, Chaplains, and Schoolmasters, as 
well as with Warders, male and female; so as to elicit their opinions on the general 
working of the present prison system in all its bearings. We were also careful to 
speak to a large number of pi’isoners in each prison that we visited, out of the heading 
and the presence of prison officials, and thus to give them an opportunity of freely 
making complaints to us. 

3. Early in our inquiry we instructed our Secretary, who is an Officer of the Royal 
Engineers, and who has since the year 1877 been employed in the English prison 
service, more especially in connection with buildings, to make a minute survey of the 
structure and general arrangements of every Prison and Bridewell in Ireland, and by 
these means we acquired detailed information regarding all the prison establishments 
in Ireland. We have therefore spared no pains to obtain from various sources full 
information on the questions submitted to us. 


4. It may be observed that many of the Prisons in Ireland are of an antiquated 
type, devised for an obsolete system of discipline, and therefore fail to fulfil the 
requirements of the present day. Only 5, perhaps, out of the whole number, may 
be considered to be up to the standard of modern construction. Of the remainder, 
22 have been more or less improved, while 11 are in every respect unsatisfactory as 
regards construction. 

5. The Bridewells in Ireland, which are small buildings for the custody of a few 
prisoners, for very short periods, present great variety of structure, and in many 
cases require extensive alterations to render them suitable for the detention of 
prisoners. 

6. Before the passing of the General Prisons (Ireland) Act, 1877, the administration 
of the Irish Convict Prisons was entirely separate from that of the County and 
Borough Gaols and Bridewells. The former w'ere administered by Directors appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant, and all expenditure upon them was defrayed from Imperial 
funds. On the other hand, the County and Borough Gaols and Bridewells were under 
the direct management of Local Boards of Superintendence, and the expenses of the 
establishments were mainly met by local taxation. A general supervision was, how- 
ever, exercised over them on the part of the Government by two Inspectors General, 
whom the Lord Lieutenant appointed, and whose salaries were a charge on the 
Imperial Exchequer. 
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7. The General Prisons (Ireland) Act 1877 abolished the offices of the two In- 
spectors General and of the Directors of Convict Prisons, and transferred their powers, 
•jurisdictions, and duties to a General Prisons Board which it created. It, likewise, 
transferred to this new Board, from the 1st April 1878, all the County and Borough 
Gaols and Bridewells together with all the powers, jurisdictions, and duties of the 
Local Boards of Superintendence. It further enacted that the whole expenditure of 
the administration of prisons by the General Prisons Board should he defrayed from 
moneys provided by Parliament. 


8 There were, in 1877, in Ireland 38 Local Prisons, having a daily average number 
of prisoners in custody of 2,828, and a staff of 681 male and female officers. There 
were also 95 Bridewells, with a staff of 125 officers and a total daily average of less 
than 100 prisoners. 

9 The General Prisons Board, created by the Act of 1877, have reduced the status 
of 14 out of the 38 Local Prisons by converting them into what are now called “ Minor 
Prisons ” (i.e., prisons for the detention of prisoners on remand or under sentences not 
exceedin'* seven days),— so that on the 31st March 1884 there remained only 24 
Prisons (as now called “ Larger ” Prisons). The staff in charge of these 24 Prisons has 
been reduced to 537 officers, while the average daily number of prisoners m custody 
for the year 1883—84 was 2,637 . 

10. The 14 Minor Prisons are nearly empty ; their daily average prison population 
for 1883-84 has been 46, and the staff in charge number 42. 

11. Out of the 95 Bridewells 64 have been closed since 1878 by the Board, and 
the staff of the remaining 31 Bridewells consists of 56 officers, who have charge of a 
daily average of 35 prisoners. 

12. We think it right to state, at the outset of our observations on the Irish local 
prison system, that our inquiries have not led us to believe that it is administered with 
any intentional or systematic harshness towards the prisoners. Oases have undoubtedly 
come under our notice in which an excessive number of punishments appear to have 
been inflicted, but these were cases of refractory prisoners whose mental condition 
may be described as the border land between sanity and insanity. The proper treat- 
ment of prisoners of this class (to which we shall revert hereafter) is a matter, of the 
first importance, and requires the close attention of all who are concerned with the 
custodv of criminals ; but the application of penal discipline in such cases is confessedly 
the most difficult branch of the management of prisoners, and in dealing with them 
even the most careful and practised judgment is liable to error. While, then, we 
see no reason to believe that the general tone of the Irish prison administration is 
harsh and oppressive towards the prisoners, we are by no means equally satisfied 
that the discipline in all the local prisons is as regular and efficient as it ought to 
be, or that the means exist in them for effectively promoting the reformation of 
criminals. In justice, however, to the General Prisons Board, it should be stated 
that we have received evidence to the effect that the average standard of discipline 
in the local prisons is higher and more uniform than it used to be under the Local 
Boards of Superintendence, which managed the prisons before the enactment of the 
General Prisons (Ireland) Act, 1877. It should also be borne in mind that, since the 
transfer of the local prisons to the General Prisons Board in 1878, Ireland has passed 
through a period of political and social ferment, which subjected the Prisons Depart- 
ment, like other Departments of the Irish Government, to the strain of unusual 
difficulties and anxieties. It is sufficient in this connection to refer to the Protection 
of Person and Property (Ireland) Act, 1881, which made a rapid and large addition 
to the prison population, of prisoners whose special treatment imposed exceptional 
labour and responsibility upon all in charge of them. 

13. We are convinced that the fact of there being such a large number of local 
prisons in Ireland, and the consequently small number of prisoners in most of them, 
lies at the root of the principal defects of the existing administration. Por instance, 
we have heard many complaints of the excessive length of warders’ hours of duty in 
some prisons, and of the great want of similarity in this respect between one prison 
and another. We are told that in small prisons young -warders are frequently set to 
discharge duties of too responsible a character for their standing and experience in the 
service. Then, with regard to the prisoners, there is a tendency, where they are few, 
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to relax discipline for prisoners who are artisans or otherwise useful, by removing 
them from the hard penal labour, which is their proper task, in order to utilize their 
manual skill on structural repairs or other requirements of the prison. Again, it has 
been represented to us that there is a want of competent nursing for sick prisoners and 
sick warders, and that the prisons are not sufficiently provided with suitable appliances 
for the proper medical treatment of physical and mental disease. In like manner, 
it has been urged upon us that prisoners are sometimes denied the means of education, 
and adequate opportunities for receiving religious ministration. Now it is obvious 
that all the conditions of a thoroughly good prison system here indicated cannot be 
fulfilled in a number of very small establishments except at an extravagant cost to 
the Imperial Exchequer. No argument is needed to show that a superfluity of 
diminutive establishments must he as conducive to waste in expenditure, as it is 
prejudicial to uniformity and excellence of administration. Whether, therefore we 
study economy of public money, or economy of the time and labour of superintending 
authorities ; whether we regard the efficiency and contentment of prisons officers of 
all grades ; or whether we turn to the discipline, reformation, and legitimate wants 
of prisoners, we are alike convinced that a reduction of the number of Irish local 
prisons, and the concentration of the prisoners in fewer and larger prisons, are 
indispensable conditions for the introduction of those improvements which are most 
urgently required in the present system. There are at present, in England and 
Wales, 64 local prisons, containing a daily average of about 18,000 prisoners; 
while in Ireland a daily average of about 2,700 prisoners is dispersed in 24 larger 
prisons, 14 minor prisons, and 31 bridewells, that is, 69 establishments in all. In 
England, moreover, expenditure on the prisons has considerably decreased since the 
passing of the Prisons Act, 1877 ; but in Ireland there has been a substantial increase, 
which is explained by the Board to be due to the increase of building works, to the 
improved dietary, and to the extra cost thrown upon them by the Protection of 
Person and Property Act, 1881. Though large allowances must, of course, be made 
for the differences between England and Ireland, especially as regards facilities of 
communication by railway, this statement will serve to suggest how much yet remains 
to be done for the consolidation of the Irish prison administration. 

14. The question next arises, to what extent shall consolidation be carried forward ? 
If it be considered with exclusive reference to the perfection of prison administration, 
it could hardly be carried too far. The larger the number of prisoners in any prison, 
within certain limits, the greater should be both the efficiency and the economy of 
their maintenance and treatment. But other considerations than the improvement of 
the prisons have to be taken into account, for example, the arrangements of Judicial 
Circuits and Quarter Sessions, the cost of the conveyance of prisoners for long distances, 
and the burden on the constabulary of escorting them, the distance to which prisoners 
might have to be removed from their friends, and even local susceptibilities in regard 
to the closing of gaols and bridewells. 

15. The Members of the Board are unanimous in opinion as to the superiority of 
large over small prisons, and they have explained that they would themselves have 
proceeded further in the work of consolidation had they not felt their hands to be 
tied by the need of a place of detention in every assize town and by the clause in the 
Prisons Act which requires that, unless for special reasons, to be stated by the Lord 
Lieutenant, there shall remain one prison in each county. It may be here remarked 
that under similar provisions in the English Act the Secretary of State in England 
has not hesitated to close the only prison of a county in certain parts of England 
and Wales where the average daily number of prisoners did not justify the main- 
tenance of a separate prison, and when in an adjoining county there was a prison 
which could conveniently be used for the confinement of such prisoners. 

16. The arrangements as to Assizes and Circuits seem to be hardly within the scope 
of our present inquiry. As, however, they hear, to some extent, upon the question 
of the consolidation of prisons, we would observe that, under the statute 40 & 41 Viet., 
c. 57, s. 62, the Lord Lieutenant may, from time to time, after the commencement of 
that Act, by Order in Council, which must be laid before Parliament, rearrange the 
Circuits or reduce their number, and direct what counties and towns shall be upon each 
circuit. It must rest with the Lord Lieutenant to give such practical effect to 
these provisions as he may think fit. 

17. It has been objected to further consolidation that the local rates would be 
burdened with additional cost of transport. The Government, however, have removed 
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this obiection by passing a Bill assimilating the law m Ireland to that in 
England, where such charge of transport is borne by the Exchequer. It has likewise 
been pressed upon us that it is a hardship upon prisoners under short sentences, 
especially women, to be sent to a distant prison, and so to be obliged to travel long 
distances in the country, exposed to all weathers, and often m open cars , and that 
such hardship would be aggravated by further consolidation, n e admit the force 
of this contention, and haye been very anxious to find a remedy Similar conditions 
of climate and imperfect communication exist in certain parts of Scotland, and the 
practice in that country is instructive as to the detention of prisoners under short 
sentences, We quote the following extract trom the Biftli Annual Report of the 
Prison Commissioners for Scotland : 

*« in estimating the full extent of the prison population of the country, it is 
“ necessary to keep in view the provision in section 30 of the Prisons (Scotland) Act, 
“ whereby police cells under the administration of police authorities may be legalised 
« n laces of detention for any period not exceeding fourteen days, before, or during, or 
c{ after trial At the commencement of the year there were 11 such police establish- 
“ ments legalised under the Act ; and in the course of the year, in terms of the rules 
“ issued by the Secretary of State appended hereto, the police cells at Dunoon, m the 
“ county of Argyll, were added to the number. The number of such legalised lock-ups 
“ at the close of the year is consequently 12. All these are under the administration 
“ of the Local Police Authorities, hut the maintenance of prisoners confined therein is 
“ defrayed out of the prison’s vote, under an arrangement with the Lords Oom- 
“ missioned of Her Majesty’s Treasury, whereby the Police Authorities received Is. 
“ ner day of twenty-four hours for each prisoner. This grant does not include any 
“ payment in respect of the rent of cells, or of the personal services of the officers 
“ When prisoners are removed to an ordinary prison the removal expenses are paid 
« Py us . The arrangement is one mutually advantageous to the Local Authorities 
“ and to the Government. In the case of prisoners sentenced to very short terms 
« of imprisonment in default of payment of fines, and prisoners under remand tor 
“ examination, it saves the time of the police in removing them to a distant prison 
“ for a short period, and relieves the Government of the heavy expense incurred 
“in repeated transmissions. Prisoners of the class usually detained m legalised 
“ nolice cells are not, in the proper sense of the term, criminals suitable for 
« detention in an ordinary prison, but police offenders for short terms of imprisonment 
“ ranging from a few hours to 14 days, for breaches of the General and Local 
“Police Acts in default of payment of fines.” These lock-ups m Scotland are 
inspected by the Prison Commissioners. 


18. We have carefully considered whether a practice similar to that of Scotland, 
as described above, would he suited to the circumstances of Ireland ; and with that 
view we have examined many witnesses as to whether the committal of prisoners to 
the custody of the police for short periods would he distasteful to the public 
sentiment of the Irish people. 

19. In our examination we have constantly distinguished between the cases of 
prisoners under short sentences and prisoners on remand. The testimony given was 
almost unanimous in favour of allowing prisoners under short sentences for minor 
offences to pass their term of imprisonment in charge of the police, but grave doubt 
was felt as to the expediency of leaving prisoners on remand in their charge. 
Mr. Parnell, however, stated that the ordinary sentences inflicted by the Justices 
in Petty Sessions even up to one month might fairly be passed in local bridewells 
under the direction of the police, and he saw no objection to leaving prisoners on 
remand on ordinary charges of drunkenness, assaults, and offences of that kind in 
the custody of the police. 

20. After careful consideration of this difficult question, we have come to the 
conclusion that there should he at such police stations as might be selected, Lock-ups 
or Legalized Police Cells, as in Scotland, for the confinement of such prisoners as it 
might he desirable to detain there, either out of consideration for the prisoners 
themselves, or in order to save unnecessary strain on the police for escort duty ; 
hut that such Lock-ups should not exist, except where the distances are so great as to 
justify the authorities in not forwarding the prisoner to the nearest prison. The 
cells in the Lock-ups should, in every instance, be certified for the confinement 
of prisoners, and the necessary works for heating the cells, the construction of 
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exercise yards and for the separation of the sexes should be carried out before they are 
brought into use. Such Lock-ups would, of course, as in Scotland, be subject to the 
inspection of the General Prisons Board. We think it would he desirable to restrict 
the use of police Lock-ups to prisoners under sentences of imprisonment not exceeding 
seven days. We are fully sensible to the reasonable objections that might he felt 
to leaving prisoners . on remand for serious offences in the custody of the police 
for any length of time, hut on the whole we feel justified in recommending the 
confinement in Lock-ups of prisoners remanded for the first time, when such prisoners 
are remanded solely for the purpose of being brought up at the next Petty Sessions ; such 
detention should, however, in no case, exceed seven days. To give effect, therefore, to 
these suggestions, we propose that the minor prisons and bridewells, as at present 
administered by the Prison .Board, should be closed, and that such of them as may be 
required to supplement their existing police accommodation should be handed over to 
the Constabulary. 

21. In carrying out these proposals it is clear that some outlay will be necessary, and 
in those cases where expenditure is incurred for the purpose of improved prison 
administration, such expenditure, it would seem to he fair, should not be defrayed 
from local revenue. In our opinion any such expenditure would be more than 
counterbalanced by the saving that would accrue from the consolidation of prisons 
and reduction of the charge for police escort. In cases where the Lock-ups to be 
improved belong to the local authority, and Government money is expended in their 
improvement, special arrangements will have to be made between the Imperial and 
Local Authorities. 

22. Having already expressed our conviction that the further consolidation of prisons 
must be regarded as the basis of all future improvement, it is clearly important that 
the numbers of prisoners in each prison should be considerable ; indeed, so far as 
mere prison management is concerned, the nearer the numbers approach to 800 or 
900 probably the more efficient will it be. Although such large numbers cannot 
conveniently be assembled in Ireland, except possibly in the single case of Dublin, 
it is very desirable that the prisons should be so consolidated as to ensure, if possible, 
that the daily average population should in no case be less than 100. 

.23. Without . wishing . to fetter the discretion of the Executive Government, and 
without prejudice to still further consolidation, we would submit that the require- 
ments of the country as regards local prisoners would be amply provided for by one 
properly constructed local prison at the following places only Dublin, Dundalk, 
Belfast, Londonderry, Omagh, Sligo, Mullingar, Castlebar, Galway, Limerick, Tralee, 
Cork, Clonmel, Waterford, Kilkenny, Wexford. The prisons already existing at 
some of the towns named are of a modern type; where this is not the case, or 
where an obsolete plan of prison exists, as at Mullingar, reconstruction should be 
at once undertaken to meet the discipline of the present day ; and in every case proper 
provision must be made for hospital, sanitary, and other requirements. In view of 
still further consolidation, a selection as between Wexford and Waterford, and between 
Londonderry and Omagh, might possibly be made. It will no doubt be necessary in 
some cases to add to the existing accommodation, but the expenditure would be 
small when compared with the large annual saving which would accrue from the 
consolidation recommended. 

24. The general security of the prisons indicated above appears to us to be sufficient 
for the detention of the ordinary class of criminals, but the construction of the larger 
number of them is not such as to afford adequate security under exceptional 
circumstances. 

25. The Court-martial prisoners, who at present number 98, might be conveniently 
located at Tullamore or Naas, and thus collected together into one prison set apart for 
their use, where they would be quite separated from the ordinary criminal class. 
Such Military Prison would be handed over to the War Office Authorities. 

26. The accommodation for convicts will be dealt with later on. 


27. We pass now to the construction and working of the General Prisons Board 
created by the General Prisons (Ireland) Act, 1877. In the autumn of that year 
the new Board was constituted with three members, a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, 
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and an ordinary member. And these offices were respectively filled by the appoint- 
ment of Sir ‘Walter Crofton, a public servant regarded as a lngli authority on the 
subject of prisons, the Honourable Charles Bourke, who had served for some years 
as an Inspector General of Local Prisons m Ireland, and Captain Hallow, a Duector 
of Irish Convict Prisons. The salary of the Chairman was fixed at 1,2001. per annum, 
of the Vice-Chairman at 1,1001., and of the tturd Member at 1,0001. In Pebmaiy 
-i 070 ]\,r v Qi,. John') Lentaigne was added to the Board as an unpaid member. 

Mr. Walter B. Crofton, Mr. Pieroe-Joyoe, and 
Captain Arthur Hill were appointed to serve under the Board as Inspectors with 
salaries commencing; at 500Z., and rising after five years service to 600Z. In November 
1878 Sir Walter Crofton retired, and was succeeded as Chairman of the Board by 
the present holder of the office, Mr. Charles Bourke, who was himself succeeded as 
Vice Chairman hy Captain Barlow. The vacancy made by these promotions was 
filled hy the nomination of Mr. William Patrick OBnen an Inspector under tfie 
Local Government Board, to he the third Member of the Prisons Board. The present 
Board, therefore, consists of Mr. Bourke, Captain Barlow, Mr.O Bnen, and Sir Jbhn 
Lentaigne. 

28 Early in 1879 a small Departmental Committee was appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant to inquire into the distribution of business in the General Prisons Board, 
and being of opinion that the work of the Board should be divided by subjects, they 
suggested a scheme which designated certain important subjects as proper to be dealt 
with by the whole Board, and distributed other subjects among the three salaried 
members of the Board. They left it to the Board to arrange an equal distribution of 
inspections by the paid members of the Board and hy the Inspectors but expressed a 
preference for distribution according to prisons rather than according to districts. 
Thev stated that in their opinion frequent inspection by the Members of the Board 
was the foundation of good prison management and discipline, and that no distribution 
of the business could he considered in any way satisfactory, which would not m course 
of time relieve the paid members from unnecessary office work, and thereby enable 
them to devote a larger portion of their time to inspection. Brief experience however 
revealed certain disadvantages to attach to the distribution of work by sulqects and 
'to inspection according to prisons rather than districts ; and the Board accordingly 
proposed certain modifications of the. scheme which were approved hy the Lord 
Lieutenant. This modified scheme is the basis of the present distribution of business 
transacted hy the Board. Under it Ireland is divided into three districts, each ot which 
is assigned to the charge of a paid member of the Board. All correspondence and 
papers, whatever he the subject to which they relate, are dealt with in the first 
instance hy the Member of the Board in whose district the prison to which they refer 
is for the time being, included ; but if, in his opinion, the question be one of importance 
it’ is reserved hy him for the decision of the whole Board. With regard to general 
subjects, that is, subjects not limited.to any particular prison, the scheme provided that 
the Chairman should deal primarily with all general and miscellaneous correspondence 
and affairs, licenses to convicts, and the ordinary transfer of officers from one prison 
to another ; that the Vice-Chairman should deal with accounts, stores, manufactures, 
and provisions; and Mr. O’Brien with the registration of habitual criminals. The 
Board meet at least once a week, and frequently much oftener ; for instance, in the 
year 1882-83 there were 87 meetings of the Board, and the total number of visits by 
the paid Members to the local prisons during the same year was 70. In deference to 
a recommendation made hy the Penal Servitude Acts Commissioners it was at first 
arranged hy the Board that its Members should change their .districts , annually, but 
they state that they have found such frequent changes to he inconvenient, and they 
propose to discontinue them. We do not understand those Commissioners to have 
recommended annual changes of districts, but only changes at certain intervals 01 
time ; and we think that the objects of their recommendation, with which we concur, 
would he sufficiently attained hy changes of districts every three or five years. But 
we would further suggest that the Members of the Board might with advantage 
exchange districts for a tour of inspection at least once a year, and thus keep up a 
personal acquaintance with all the establishments under their department. Under 
general instructions each Inspector is required to visit all the prisons in the district 
assigned to him once at least in every six weeks, the “minor” prisons once at 
least in every three months, and the bridewells once in each year, but, from returns 
presented to* us, these regulations do not seem to have been carried out in their 
entirety. 
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29. We do not doubt that the Board has reduced the diversities of administration 
and discipline which existed in the local prisons at the time of their transfer in 1878, 
and is entitled to the credit of introducing greater uniformity into the local prison 
system of Ireland. But we feel equally bound to state that, upon the evidence before 
us, it may well be questioned whether some of the principal authorities of the Irish 
prison service manifest towards one another that spirit of cordial co-operation which 
always contributes so much to the successful working of a public Department. It 
is in evidence that there has been for some time an entire suspension of com- 
munication, except in writing, between the Chairman of the Board and the Inspector 
of his district. In a case of this kind, where so much turns upon manner and mutual 
bearing, it would be futile for us to endeavour to apportion to the parties concerned 
their respective shares of blame ; but we believe that the public service lias suffered, 
accordingly. We think, too, that the individual Members of the Board have not 
acted on their own responsibility so much as they might have done, and have not 
infrequently referred to the Board trifling business which they might well have dealt 
with individually, and thus a considerable amount of time has been spent which 
might have been more profitably employed. It also appears to some of us that the 
Board has in a similar manner referred small matters to the Executive which might 
have been dealt with by themselves. 

30. Our attention has been much directed to the position and the functions of the 
Inspectors. Only once since their appointment have they been associated with each 
other in collective consultation ; and, although there would seem to be some doubts as 
to the precise limits of their powers, their duties are in practice confined to inquiry 
and report to the Board. They do not punish either warders or prisoners, and they do 
not regard themselves as empowered to give orders to a Governor or other officer of a 
prison, unless, of course, it be a specific order of the Board, or Member of the 
Board, conveyed through them. They do not, however, hesitate to call the attention 
of a Governor to any matter in his prison requiring notice or rectification. It has 
been represented to us, on the part of the Inspectors, that their powers should be so 
enlarged as to include some authority for the immediate disposal of questions brought 
to their notice when inspecting prisons, and that they should be left perfectly free 
to receive complaints both from officers and prisoners. But we must point out that 
the powers of the Irish Inspectors of Prisons are as extensive as the powers of the 
English Inspectors, and we believe such powers to be quite sufficient, when exercised 
with good sense and discretion, for the full discharge of their duties. It was never 
intended that the Inspectors should be armed with direct executive authority. Their 
primary duty is to serve as the eyes of the Board, and to convey to it complete 
information about all the prisons which they visit. We therefore find no fault with 
the original instructions issued to the Inspectors, and published in the first annual 
Report of the Prisons Board ; but some limitations appear to have been subsequentlv 
imposed on the discretion of the Inspectors as to representing complaints of officers 
and prisoners to the Board ; on this point it will be enough for us to say that we 
are disposed to regard with jealousy any but absolutely necessary restrictions on the 
opportunities afforded to officers and prisoners for stating their grievances. We do 
not propose that the Inspectors should be associated with the Board in collective 
consultation, but we desire that there should be free and constant personal inter- 
course between the Members of the Board and the Inspectors. Hitherto there would 
seem to have been less of such intercourse than there ought to be, and with a view to 
promote it, and to establish a general community of ideas among the principal officers 
of the service, we think it desirable that the Inspectors should live in Dublin, and that, 
like the Members of the Board, they should sometimes change their districts. Stress 
was laid by the Inspectors on the frequent absence of communication to them of the 
decisions of the Board on their reports. We are not satisfied that it has ever been 
really difficult for them to obtain this information, if they took the trouble to inquire ; 
but clearly the Inspectors ought to be acquainted with the views of the Board on 
matters submitted by them for its consideration, and residence in Dublin would render 
it easy for them to learn at the office of the Board all that they may want to know. 
One more point remains to be noticed in connection with the position of the Inspectors. 
At present they inspect convict as well as local prisons. This is contrary to the 
practice in England, and as we are of opinion that the Convict Prisons cannot be kept 
too closely under the direct and immediate supervision of the members of the Board, 
we recommend that the Inspectors should, for the future, cease to visit these 
establishments. 
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31. In comparing tlie number of members of tlie Prisons Board and Inspectors in 
Ireland with the numbers in similar departments in Scotland and England, and having 
regard to the number of prisoners in their charge, we have been led to the conclusion 
that, even with the present number of prisons, the staff in Ireland is unnecessarily 
large. The Vice-Chairman informed us that the Board was too large, and was a very 
lightly worked Board, and that, in the absence of one of the Members of the Board for 
six months, the whole business was well and without difficulty transacted by the rest 
of the Board. 

32. Our attention has been called to the appointment in 1878 of a Medical Inspector 
of Prisons in England, for the purpose of bringing the medical treatment in the 
different local prisons into harmony, and of carrying out the precautions which should 
invariably be taken to prevent any excessive strain on the nervous system of prisoners 
of weak constitution, or of those who, being for the first time committed, feel thdr 
position more intensely ; and we have had under our notice the recommendations of 
the Penal Servitude Commission of 1879, with reference to the appointment of a 
Superintending Medical Officer in the convict service. The reasons there given for 
such an appointment are equally applicable to the case of the local prisons we are 
now considering, and are as follows : — 

“ Whilst we are of opinion that the medical staff of the convict prisons is efficient, 
and in ordinary circumstances adequate to the requirements of the service, we consider 
that some modifications of the present system are desirable. It appears to us that 
the appointment of a Superintending Medical Officer of high standing, who would 
have the oversight of the medical arrangements in . all the convict prisons, would 
conduce much to the efficiency and satisfactory working of the medical department. 
We are aware that the appointment of such an officer lias been more tnan once under 
consideration, and that it has on each occasion been held, to be unnecessary on the 
ground, mainly, that a certain sum is taken in the estimates for the purpose of 
Tiro curing independent advice on medical matters from outside the prison establishments. 
We are however, of opinion, notwithstanding this decision, that such an officer would 
be a valuable addition to the present staff. The medical officers themselves are 
favourable to the creation of such an office, and it would certainly be an advantage 
to the authorities to have the assistance of a medical adviser possessed of more 
extended knowledge of the service than can be acquired m a single prison or in the 
ordinary routine of a prison medical officer. It has hitherto been the practice of the 
Department to apply to the medical officer of Millbank prison for general advice, a 
practice which no doubt originated when that prison was under the. superintendence 
of a physician of eminence not otherwise connected with the Convict Department ; 
and it was stated by Mr. Gover, the late medical officer of Millbank, that this 
additional duty, which devolved upon him on the abolition of the office of Medical 
Superintendent, frequently interfered with his ordinary work. 

“ In making this recommendation, we have in view the appointment of some 
physician or surgeon of high class and wide experience. Such an officer should 
exercise a general superintendence over the medical arrangements of the several 
convict prisons ; visit each prison periodically, and also, at uncertain times ; ascertain 
the manner in which the medical duties are performed in the several, prisons ; . inspect 
the hospital and convicts under punishment in each prison at the time of his visit- ; 
consult with the resident medical officers in cases of supposed malingering, or. otherwise 
of unusual difficulty ; arrange, on the report of the medicai officer, or from his .personal 
observation, for the removal of invalid, weak-minded, or insane, convicts from the 
public works prisons to a prison better adapted for such cases.; investigate all com- 
plaints of alleged medical neglect made by prisoners ; and advise as to the selection 
of persons to fill the office of assistant surgeon.” 


33. The appointment of the Medical Inspector of. Prisons in England has un- 
doubtedly conduced to uniformity in, and to the efficiency and satisfactory working 
of, the Medical Department in the local as well as in the convict prisons, in that 
country, and has led to a vast improvement in the culinary arrangements in various 
prisons, a matter of the highest importance, as undoubtedly the nutritive quality of 
the diet depends very largely on its proper preparation.. We are of opinion that the 
appointment of a Superintending Medical Officer is highly desirable in Ireland, and 
while one of us would prefer that this officer should be, as in England, an Inspector 
connected with both the convict and local prisons, the rest of us recommend that he 
should be appointed as a Member of the Board, in which case he would have the 
convict prisons as well as the local prisons under his superintendence, and ample 
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duties in other directions. This course would avoid the multiplication of -reports, and 
the delays consequent on his acting only as an Inspector, while it would give him the 
authority which appears to us essential to the due performance of functions second to 
none in importance in the prisons service. 

34. In any recommendation which we wish to make with regard to the reorganiza- 
tion of the prison service in Ireland, we should not be disposed to disturb the present 
position of Sir J . Lentaigne as Honorary Member of the Board, inasmuch as the great 
experience of that officer must eminently fit him to advise on many points which 
come under discussion at Board meetings, but we should not recommend the permanent 
continuance of his office. 

35. Leaving, then, the Honorary Member as at present, and believing that the 
appointment of a Medical Member of the Board is desirable, we recommend that the 
Board should be reconstituted as follows 

A Chairman, with a salary of 1,20(B. per annum. 

A Vice-Chairman „ * „ 1,1607. „ 

The third Member „ „ 1,OOOZ. „ 

One of these three to be a medical man, with special duties. 

Also, that the number of Inspectors should be reduced to two, with increased salaries 
on a scale rising from 60(B. to 700Z. per annum. 

36. Before leaving the subject of the Prisons Board, we think it right to state that 
our attention has been directed to the fact that in some cases Circulars issued by the 
Board seem to vary the character or meaning of rules made under the Act of Par- 
liament. This should, of course, be carefully avoided in future. No Circular, while 
professing merely to explain, should be drawn so as in reality to alter the rule itself. 
We observe with satisfaction that, since this Commission has been appointed, the Board 
have collated and printed, with an index, the various Circulars they have issued. 
This record should always be kept up, and be easily accessible to all officers of the 
Department. 


37. Knowing that public confidence in the administration of prisons may be greatly 
strengthened by a regular and thorough inspection of them by independent persons, 
we were anxious to ascertain whether this advantage had been secured by the action 
of' the Visiting Committees of Justices. It caused us therefore much regret to be 
made aware of a widespread impression in Ireland that the Visiting Committees are 
indifferent to their duties, and that as a security for the proper treatment of prisoners 
they are of little value. In some cases, no doubt, the functions of the Visiting 
Committees are discharged with conscientious fidelity, and with manifest gain to the 
public service ; but we fear that there are too many instances in which the apparent 
indifference of Visiting Committees to their trust has unhappily tended to create the 
popular belief that, as a body, they contribute little or nothing to the satisfactory working 
of the prison administration. It was stated to us, as an explanation of the want of 
interest in their work exhibited by so many Justices, that they regard themselves as 
divested of all important functions by the General Prisons Act ; but this is a pure miscon- 
ception, and as its consequences are serious, every effort should be made to remove it. 

38. Although the Act of 1877 transferred the government of the local prisons to 
the Prisons Board, it was never intended by Parliament to dispense with the services 
of the Justices. It may be said that before passing of the Act of 1877 the govern- 
ment of the prisons was in the hands of the Justices; the duty of independent 
inspection lay upon the Government. The Act of 1877 reversed this ; the government 
of the prisons was vested in the Prisons Board, the duty of independent inspection 
was vested in the Justices. Purther and convincing proof of the intention of Par- 
liament and the Government that Visiting Committees should take a leading part in 
the supervision of prisons may be found in the Rules settled for then* guidance, in 
March 1878, by the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council of Ireland. As, however, it 
is plain that the full significance of these Rules has been inadequately appreciated by 
many Visiting Committees, it seems to us that it would be well if the Lord Lieutenant 
were, by a circular letter or otherwise, to direct the attention of all Visiting Com- 
mittees, in the clearest and most pointed terms, to the nature, extent, and gravity of 
the various duties which they are expected to perform with diligence and regularity. 
Such a letter as we suggest was addressed by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, in 1879, to the Visiting Committee of an English prison. 
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39. It was there pointed out that it was absolutely necessary that there should he 
the most entire feeling of co-operation between the Visiting Committee and the Prison 
Commissioners, and the most frank and cordial relations between the Visiting 
Committee and the Secretary of State. That it was quite impossible m carrying out 
the efficient working of any institution that there could ke ; ^ of 18W 
government, and that the actual government of all prisons had, by the Act of 1877, 
passed into the hands of the Prison Commissioners, subject to the contiol ol the 
Secretary of State, but that the duties of the Visiting Committee were nevertheless 
most important, and of essential service. In the first place might be mentioned 
the special function assigned by the statute to the Visiting Committee o mdjudicatmg 
on all serious prison offences and awarding the necessary punishment It was 
needless to point out how the firm and judicious exercise of this function, from 
the very fact that it proceeded from independent persons, would constitute at once a 
powerful support of prison officers in the maintenance of discipline, and would be 
equally a check on any officer liable to err m provoking or magnifying offences. 
One other great object to be attained in carrying out the' law was of course to 
see that the administration of prison discipline by the prison officials should not work 
with undue severity in the case of any individual prisoner, either through temper or 
caprice of any officer, or through any physical infirmity in the prisoner himself. That 
Although every care might be taken in the selection of officers and the instructions 
given to them, and although they were subject to the superintendence of the several 
Inspectors, still it was evident that the more frequent visits of members of the Visiting 
Committee would give more ample opportunity to the prisoner to make any complaint 
of undue severity of treatment, and would necessarily tend to make the several 
officials more careful and watchful in their conduct. In such cases the Visiting 
Committee would either enter their views m their own Minute Book (which 
the Inspectors had the most stringent orders to examine carefully), or, it they 
thought it advisable, they would report to the Prison Commissioners who would 
immediately investigate the case, and, should there be any difference ol opinion the 
Secretary of State would of course he at once he appealed to and give his directions. 
In some special cases of emergency the Visiting Committee had already the 
power to act, reporting their action at once to the Commissioners. Another 
object to he attained was to see that the discipline and general rules themselves 
were not in any respect more severe than was absolutely necessary for duly carrying 
out the punishment awarded. In this respect the observations of the several 
Visitino- Committees, as advisers, would of course be of the greatest value to the 
Commissioners themselves. In such cases the matter would be at once taken 
into consideration, other Visiting Committees consulted, and the question would be 
thoroughly investigated, and brought especially to the notice of the Secretary ot State 
himself at once. The Visiting Committees should by rota appoint one or more of 
their own body to go to the prison from time to time, and personally visit some of the 
cells, and any prisoner who might specially wish to see them, and a notice should be 
placed in each cell that any prisoner wishing to see a member of the Visiting Committee 
at his next visit should be allowed to do so. It was most desirable, on the one hand, 
that any bond fide cause of complaint should he at once removed, and uhat every 
reasonable facility should be given to prisoners for making their complaints known. 
On the other hand, it was of almost equal importance that complaints, such as were 
often made by a prisoner against prison officers, should, after a prompt but careful 
inquiry on the spot, if frivolous, be pronounced frivolous by independent persons 
accustomed to the administration of justice. Every book m the prison should 
be entirely open to their inspection, and the prison officials should have instructions to 
show every respect and attention to the members of the Visiting Committee, and to 
e ive them every information which they may require. The Visiting Committee 
should, as a matter of courtesy, have official intimation of the appointment of any ol 
the superior officers of the gaol, and any rule or order affecting the general discipline 
of prisons should also be officially communicated to the several Committees. It 
was of course essential that the Prison Commissioners and the Inspector should often 
visit the prison without notice of any kind, hut should any of the Visiting Committee 
happen to he in the prison at the time of such visit, they should he informed, and any 
request of the Visiting Committee for an interview with the Inspector, at any time, 
should he specially attended to, and an interview arranged. 


40. It would probably he of service to the Visiting Committees of Ireland if they were 
supplied with copies of the rules drawn up by one or more of the most efficient of the 
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Visiting Committees of English prisons for the regular 'transaction of their business; 
and we would add that, as regards the relations of Visiting Committees with the Prisons 
Board and Inspectors of the Prison Department, no pains should be spared on either 
side to secure by personal intercourse and otherwise complete co-operation. 

41. We also think it most desirable that the Visiting Committees should annually 
make, direct to the Lord Lieutenant, a Deport on the condition of and discipline in the 
several prisons which it is their duty to inspect. This would certainly serve to impress 
upon them the. importance of their duties, and would ensure an expression of their 
views. We wish to refer to the letter issued by the Secretary of State in England 
in 1879 on this subject, which ran as follows : — 

“ It will he in the recollection of your Committee that prior to the Prison Act, 
“ 1877, coming into operation, Visiting Justices of Prisons were accustomed at stated 
“ times to. make reports to the Quarter Sessions on the state of the prisons under their 
“ supervision. The Secretary of State has not hitherto deemed it necessarv to trouble 
“ Visiting Committees by asking them to make a similar report to him ; but now that 
“ the Prison Act has. been in. operation a year, he thinks it would be satisfactory as well 
“ to Visiting Committees as to himself that an opportunity for [making such Report 
“ should.be afforded them.. The Secretary of State, therefore, would he obliged if your 
“ Committee will favour him with a Report expressing their opinion as to the state and 
“ discipline of their prison, and generally as to the working of the Prison Act, 1887.” 
We would recommend that a letter should he issued by the Lord Lieutenant, calling 
for an annual Report to him from the several Visiting Committees of Prisons in Ireland. 

42. We also desire to notice the power to visit and inspect, given by the statute 
to Justices other than those on the several Visiting Committees, as contained in the 
26th section of the Irish Act of 1877, a provision which seems generally to have 
escaped notice, and one which.should he extended to the case of legalized police cells,— 
“ any justice of the peace having jurisdiction in the place in which a prison is situate, 
££ or having jurisdiction in the place where the offence in respect of which any 
££ prisoner may be confined in prison was committed, may, when he thinks fit, enter 
££ into and examine the condition of such prison, and of the prisoners therein, and 
££ he may enter any observations he may think fit to make in reference to the con- 
££ dition of the prison or abuses therein in the visitor’s book to he kept by the Governor ; 
££ and it shall be the duty of the Governor to draw the attention of the Visiting 
££ Committee, at their next visit to the prison, to any entries made in the said hook ; 
“ but he shall not he entitled, in pursuance of this section, to visit any prisoner 
££ under sentence of death, or to communicate with any prisoner, except in reference 
“ to the treatment in prison of such prisoner,, or to some complaint that such prisoner 
“ may make as to such treatment. Nothing in this section shall apply to convict 
“ prisons.” 

43. It has been represented to us by the Chairman of the General Prisons Board 
that the books in which the Visiting Committee make their remarks have been con- 
sidered by him as private. This is clearly an error ; these hooks should be always 
kept in the prison, and must he accessible to the Members of the Board and the 
Inspectors, being specially intended for their perusal ; and it should he the duty of the 
Governor to forward to the Board a copy of any important minute without delay. 

44. Exception has been taken by some of the witnesses whom we examined to 
the present mode of appointing Visiting Committees ; but, pending the decision of 
Parliament as to the reconstruction of the Grand J ury system, we make no repre- 
sentation as to the present mode of appointment. 


45. We have taken the evidence of the present Chief Clerk to the Board, Mr. Clegg, 
as to the general administration and details of work in his office, of which he seemed 
to have a competent knowledge. We look upon his office as one of great importance; 
Ave think that it should always be held by a gentleman of high standing, thorough 
capacity, and general knowledge, so that he may he a thoroughly efficient secretary to the 
Board. In the course of our inquiry it has been suggested to us that such an officer 
might relieve the Board from a good deal of the office work at present performed by 
them. We do not agree with this suggestion. In our opinion such an officer neither 
can nor ought to relieve the Members of the Board from any of their proper and 
specific functions of administration. 
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46. We find that the gentleman who at present holds the office of Architect to the 
Board had formerly been employed as one of the architects of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in Ireland. He informed us that before his appointment he had had 
no experience in reference to prison architecture, and that beyond his general, reading 
in relation to the subject he had had no experience in connection with sanitary 
arrangements on an enlarged scale. Members of the Board stated that since his 
appointment the Architect had gained considerable knowledge of the prisons in 
Ireland and of their necessities ; but, as a matter of fact, when sanitary works were 
recently undertaken at Mountjoy prison, they were not entrusted solely to that 
gentleman, but the Board thought fit to ask for the assistance of one of the civic 
sanitary authorities in Dublin, and although this request was . refused, the Architect 
to the Board of Works was associated with the Prison Architect to carry out the 
necessary details. We feel bound here to refer also to the unsatisfactory manner in 
which the sanitary alterations at Omagh were managed, and the great delay which 
occurred in dealing with a state of affairs which was really urgent. Although, in 
our opinion, there were various causes of delay for some of which the Architect was 
not responsible, we still think that greater energy in his department would have 
materially helped to a more rapid execution of the work. The delay of several years, 
after adverse reports, in the case of Omagh, and similar delay in carrying out sanitary 
services at Mullingar, point clearly to the necessity of a complete reorganization and 
strengthening of the Architect’s Department. We are aware that the weakness of 
the staff in the Architect’s office affords some reasonable ground for excuse on his 
part, and we by no means intend to relieve the Board itself from its full share of the 
blame in these matters. We have been informed that the appointment of the present 
Architect is temporary pending the report of this Commission, and that it has been 
suggested that the execution of works in connection with prison buildings in Ireland 
should be placed entirely in the hands of the Office of Works. We think that it is 
very advisable that the charge of the works in connection with prison buildings 
should remain in the hands of the Prisons Board, and we believe that great delay 
would ensue in the execution of the various services required, as well as considerable 
loss through the imperfect utilization of available prison labour, in event of the control 
of the works being removed from the Prisons Board and vested in the Board of Works. 
In view of the extensive works which will be involved in providing suitable cell accom- 
modation where it is now deficient, and in carrying out our proposals for general con- 
solidation of the prison system, our opinion is that, a superior man with a higher 
salary than is at present given to the Architect should be appointed with a special 
knowledge of sanitation and otherwise thoroughly qualified for the position. 

47. Passing from the Works to the Store Department of the Office of the Board, 
we regret to find matters to be in a far from satisfactory condition as regards the 
storekeeping generally. The Superintendent of Stores, whether from being over- 
burdened with duties beyond what he could efficiently perform, or from want of 
capacity, or from want of proper directions from and superintendence by the Board, 
has not brought the system into a satisfactory state. In this matter, we had the 
advantage of the services of Mr. J. Duncan, the Assistant Store Accountant in the 
English Prison Department, who has for some time been specially employed in 
reorganizing the English system ‘of accounts ; at our request he inspected the stores 
and store accounts of nine of the Irish prisons, and examined the store accounting 
arrangements at the Head Office in Dublin. He reported to us that he found the Irish 
prison store rooms, as a rule, small, ill lighted, badly fitted, and inconveniently situated ; 
that the stores themselves were badly arranged ; that the articles were scattered about 
the prisons so as to render it impossible that any clear idea of the total could be main- 
tained, that demands in consequence were unnecessarily made, and that the floating 
stock was often very excessive ; that condemned articles were not, in some prisons, 
separated from new stock, nor prisoners’ private clothing from articles belonging to 
the Government ; and that there was a want of cleanliness throughout. Our own 
observation in visiting the several prisons confirms this statement. 

48. It is only fair to state that we fully realize the great difficulties connected 
with this subject, and considering the interruption in the regular administration of 
prisons to which we have before alluded, great allowances ought to be made. In 
the English prisons this question of storekeeping has been one of the greatest 
difficulties with which the authorities have had to deal, and it has taken them a 
considerable number of years to bring up the system to the present state of efficiency; 
which is not yet held to be perfect. We are of opinion that the whole system in 
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Ireland requires alteration, and that the staff in this Department requires recon- 
struction, so that the stores may he properly kept, and a regular system of stock- 
taking organized. . As so much attention has been paid to this matter in the English 
prisons, we think it would tend to a considerable saving of expense, and he of great 
general advantage, if the Irish' Prisons Board had some temporary assistance from the 
English Prison Commission in originating the necessary alterations. 

49. Connected with the subject of stores is that of properly estimating the value of 
prison labour, and also of putting the price upon clothing and other articles manufactured 
in the prison for use in the prison service. Under the Irish system it is the custom 
to add a large percentage to the actual cost of the material, in some cases as high 
as 20 per cent., for manufacture and profit, the effect being to swell unnecessarily 
the published statements of the expenditure of the Irish prisons, and to saddle the 
estimates submitted to Parliament with amounts which should not be included in 
them. This matter would be dealt with at the same time as the reorganization which 
we propose. 

50. Our attention has been directed to the great difference which exists in the cost 
of various articles of food supplied to the prisons in different parts of Ireland, such as 
bread, oatmeal, barley, split peas, cocoa, molasses, salt, &c., and we have obtained 
a return explaining these differences in detail ; to a certain extent, of course, the 
cost of carriage explains this difference, but this is a matter which requires further 
attention from the Board in considering the whole question of contracts. It is worthy 
of consideration, we think, whether it would not he well to establish a prison bakery 
in Dublin, and at some of the larger provincial prisons. 


51. By the 28th section of the General Prisons (Ireland) Act, 1877, the appointment 
of Governors and Matrons or Eemale Superintendents is vested in the Lord Lieutenant. 
According to the statement made to us by the Chairman of the Board, it is the practice 
of the Lord Lieutenant to appoint Matrons or Eemale Superintendents on the recom- 
mendation of the Board, but that, as a rule, he does not consult them at all with 
regard to the nomination of Governors ; to this, the Board object, and desire that some 
consultation should take place with them before a Governor is appointed. We have 
no desire whatever to interfere with or to alter the statutory powers as to appoint- 
ments vested in the Lord Lieutenant ; we think that it must rest with the Lord 
Lieutenant to decide whether it might be convenient if, when required to appoint a 
Governor, he would confer with the General Prisons Board, as has occassionally been 
done, so that they might have an opportunity of suggesting the name of any officer in 
the prison service fit for promotion. Although a Governor on appointment joins the 
general prison service, and cannot object to transfer from one prison to another, as 
was the case under the old system, we think that in every case the appointment of 
a Governor should be for a specific prison under the hand of the Lord Lieutenant, 
and that on transfer, with or without promotion, the matter should be submitted for the 
approval of the Lord Lieutenant, who would make the appointment under his sign 
manual. Difficulties arose in the case of the transfer of Mr. Gildea from Kilmainham 
to Limerick, and of Captain Dunne from Castlebar to Nenagh. Both these officers have 
appeared before us to complain that they were treated unfairly by the General Prisons 
Board when transferred. Had the transfers in each case been ordered by the Lord 
Lieutenant it would have been clear to them that all the circumstances in their case 
had been quite adequately considered in the first instance by him. 

52. Before quitting this part of our Report, we feel obliged to refer to the manner in 
which the Board dealt with Mr. McG. Eagar, the late Governor of Limerick prison. 
The Board had felt it their duty to censure Mr. Eagar with regard to certain matters 
which had occurred at Limerick ; but Mr. Eagar, feeling the censure to be unjust, 
wrote to the Board, requesting them to forward his appeal from their censure to the 
Lord Lieutenant. The Board, ill advisedly we think, refused to forward this 
appeal as requested. The appeal eventually reached the Lord Lieutenant through the 
Visiting Committee, and the Lord Lieutenant reversed the censure. ¥e refer to the 
incident here in order to reiterate our opinion that the right of appeal should be most 
readily allowed to every officer in the Department. 

53. Representations have been made to us on the subject of the pay of Governors 
of local prisons, and we think that their present rate of pay is somewhat low. It is 
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difficult to estimate exactly what their total remuneration really is when the emolu- 
ments are taken into consideration, hut we think it very desirable that these allow- 
ances should, as far as possible, he consolidated in the pay, and the appointments 
should he held at salaries commencing at 200Z. and rising to 40 (M., per annum; the 
only allowances being, as in England, — apartments, water, medical attendance and 
medicines for themselves and families. 

54. In addition to then- ordinary duties, the Board have, it seems, latterly arranged 
that Governors should act as sub-sanitary officers. We fail to see any advantage 
likely to arise from such appointments, which necessarily subject the Governors to an 
authority other than the Prisons Board, and we are of opinion that they should he 
discontinued. The medical officer is, under the Governor, the responsible sanitary 
officer of the prison, and specially qualified to judge of such questions. The sanitary 
condition of the Irish prisons, as a rule, does not reach a high level, and the Governors 
are probably not satisfactory judges of matters which are more or less technical. 

55. We see no reason for making any alteration in the emoluments of Matrons or 
Eemale Superintendents, beyond an increased allowance for uniform, such as we 
afterwards recommend in the case of matrons and assistant matrons, and some pro- 
vision for their washing being done at the public expense ; but, with that exception, 
the recommendations which are here made in regard to Governors apply equally 
to the superior female officers. 

56. The Medical Officers of Irish prisons are appointed by the Lord Lieutenant. We 
have taken evidence as to their general character, and are assured that, as a rule, they 
discharge their responsible duties with conscientious care and regularity ; but there are 
some, it is said, whose attendance on the prisoners is wont to be perfunctory. If there 
be truth in this allegation, it is an additional argument for the appointment of a 
Superintending Medical Officer, possessing the professional knowledge requisite to judge 
authoritatively whether a Prison Surgeon’s functions are, or are not, in any particular 
case, properly fulfilled. We have observed, moreover, with regret, that there is con- 
siderable friction in the relations of some Medical Officers with the Board ; and we 
cannot but think that many a misunderstanding and difference might be averted by 
the appointment of such a Superindending Medical Officer, thoroughly conversant with 
the professional habits and opinions of medical men. We are confirmed in this 
opinion, by the unanimity with which the medical witnesses who came before us 
advocated the appointment of such an officer. 

57. In consequence of numerous applications made to us by many Medical Officers 
of prisons, we have had several of them before us as witnesses, and had the advantage 
of a written statement of such complaints as they had to make of the effect of the 
working of the Act upon themselves, and have considered with care all the grounds of 
their complaints. It would appear that their salaries under the Act were originally 
fixed by a Treasury Letter of the 3rd March 1879. The Medical Officers, however, 
thought that Sections 52 and 53 of the Act, 1877, had imposed very considerable 
duties and very grave responsibilities on them, which made their post one involving 
greater time and labour, as well as anxiety, than under the old Acts. In consequence 
of these complaints a Committee was appointed to inquire into the subject by the 
Lord Lieutenant. The Committee found that the Medical Officers rested their claim 
for larger salaries than those sanctioned by the Treasury substantially on the following 
grounds : — 1. Being obliged to compound medicines. 2. An obligation to pay daily 
visits at the gaol, and oftener if necessary. 3. The inspection of ail prisoners. 
4. The examination of articles of dietary. 5. Sanitary inspections of the gaol and 
premises. 6. Necessary laborious clerical work. In consequence of the Report of the 
Committee, the Treasury, by a Minute, 3rd Eebruary 1880, substantially increased 
their salaries on condition that they should undertake the compounding of medicines 
prescribed by them for the inmates and officers of the prison, and that in every 
case in which an existing Medical Officer should refuse to compound medicines 
prescribed by himself, a reduction of 20 per cent should be made from his salary. 

58. Subsequently to this settlement by the Treasury, the Rules relating to the 
Medical Officers were revised in 1882, and they now complain that further additional 
duties have been imposed upon them by these Rules and the Circulars issued in 
respect of them. They first complain that, under the second Rule, the surgeon is to 
enter day by day in his journal an account of the state of every sick prisoner, the 
name of his disease, a description of the medicines and diet, and any other treatment, 
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that lie may order for such prisoner, and that by a Circular the General Prisons 
Board laid down that, in their opinion, prisoners not in hospital, hut ordered by the 
meaical officer extra diet, should be considered as “ sick ” prisoners to he seen by him 
daily, and that their names should he entered in the medical officer’s hook. They 
complain that this order involves great waste of time, and is unnecessary ; that extra 
diet is. often ordered, not because the prisoners are sick, but to prevent their 
becoming sick, and that, in the case of juvenile offenders, nursing mothers, and aged 
prisoners, extra diet may be essential, although as a matter of fact such prisoners are in 
excellent health. No such rule exists in England, but the practice is that Medical 
Officers can put such prisoners on extra diet for a month, and that they need not 
visit them oftener than once a week. The English Medical Inspector informs us that 
this plan works well, and is not abused, the facts being recorded in a book which 
is seen by the ordinary Inspector and the Governor. We think that the English 
custom should be adopted. 

59. Another point of complaint is that, by a minute of the General Prisons Board 
of 23rd August 1880, the Board require the Medical Officers to attend the families of 
warders, provided they live within half a mile of the prison. We do not find that the 
performance of this duty was stipulated for when the salaries of the Medical Officers 
were last fixed, although it was so stated to them by the General Prisons Board. We 
are of opinion that the Medical Officers ought to attend the families of officers suffering 
from ordinary simple complaints, hut that they should not he called upon to attend 
in cases of midwifery or long and serious illness. 

60. The Medical Officers also direct our attention to the Rule which requires them 
to attend daily, and not, as previously, twice a week. We do not understand the 
grounds of this complaint, as it was formally brought forward before the Committee 
which reported on the 27th December 1879, and was taken into consideration by that 
Committee in settling the salaries. With regard to the Rule requiring the attendance 
of the Medical Officer not later than 12 o’clock noon, they have stated to us that 
usually they have complied . with it, hut that it is impossible for them to adhere 
rigidly to it, as the exigencies of general practice (the retention of which by the 
Prison Surgeons was understood wken the salaries were fixed on the present scale) 
often require them to he absent from home on professional business, and they ask 
that the Rule should be altered so that its literal non-fulfilment should not be con- 
sidered a breach of discipline. We are inclined to think that there is reason in what 
they say ; we approve of the Rule as a Rule, but we think that it should be worked 
with discretion, and that its occasional non-fulfilment, on cause shown, should be no 
occasion for censure. 

61. The Medical Officers also draw the attention of the Commission to the refusal 
of the Prison Board to supply them with the ordinary instruments necessary for 
their duty as surgeons. We have reason to believe that, in the larger English prisons, 
instruments are supplied, and that in the small prisons applications for instruments 
are dealt with on the merits of each particular case. We recommend the adoption 
of the English practice in this matter. 

62. Several Medical Officers have complained to us that the books which they have 
to keep are very numerous, complicated, and require much clerical work. Should 
our recommendation to appoint a Medical Member of the Board be accepted, it would 
be easy for him to go fully into the question, with a view to making alterations and 
considering the forms now in use by the English Commissioners, who have paid 
great attention to this subject. 

63. Another ground of complaint on the part of some Medical Officers is the 
requirement of the Board that they should examine medically the candidates for 
admission into the prison service as warders ; but we have not found that any 
substantial increase of labour has been thrown on them by these examinations. 

64. With regard to any claim which may have been made for additional pay, 
founded on the foregoing complaints, it appears to us that the Medical Officers were 
perfectly contented with the settlement of the Treasury Letter, 3rd Eebruary 1880, and 
that the only claim for increase of pay has been based on the ground that extra 
services have been imposed on them by the Rules and Circulars of 1882. We have 
already dealt with the several complaints on this head, and are of opinion that such 
small additional routine duties as remain are not of sufficient weight to call for any 
addition to their salaries. With regard, however, to the payment for substitutes, we 
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think it should be made clear that in case of illness or absence on the public service 
a substitute should be provided at the public expense. 

65. The Medical Officers have made one suggestion which we think worthy of 
favourable consideration, that is, the appointment of hospital warders, both male 
and female. The medical officers say they have no guarantee that their orders are 
carried out in such a manner as the requirements of the cases deserve. They have 
to depend on the perfunctory performance of important duties by unskilled attendants, 
whose discipline requires them to place the orders of the doctor secondary to their 
routine duty. The ordinary requirements of good nursing cannot be left with safety 
to the usual class of prison warders, and we agree that hospital warders should be 
appointed to at least all the larger prisons in Ireland. 

66. The question has been raised before us whether, in those cases of deaths in 
prison in which the Coroner thinks it necessary that there should be a ‘post-mortem 
examination, an independent medical officer should be called in to conduct or assist 
in such examination in all cases, or whether it should be left to the discretion of the 
Coroner, as at present, to summon him in such cases only as he may think lit. It 
would appear that in consequence of a death in a lunatic asylum, in which a charge 
was brought against the medical officer, the question was brought before Parliament, 
and the Lord Lieutenant issued a circular to the lunatic asylums, stating that, in his 
opinion, when an inquest was to be held on a prisoner or inmate, the post-mortem 
examination should be held by an independent medical officer. As soon as that was 
settled with the Board of Lunacy, by the direction of the Lord Lieutenant, the 
following circular was issued by the General Prisons Board : — 

“I am directed by the General Prisons Board to acquaint you that, in the case of 
“ an inquest being held as to the cause of death of an inmate of a prison, it is the 
“ desire of the Lord Lieutenant that, in the event of a post-mortem examination 
“ being ordered by the Coroner; such examination shall not be held by the Medical 
“ Officer of the prison, but by an independent medical authority.” 

We understand that some objection was taken to this circular. According to the 
English practice, Governors are requested, whenever an inquest is about to be held, 
to inquire of the Coroner whether a post-mortem examination is to be made, and, if he 
should reply in the affirmative, to inform him that the Secretary of State wishes such 
examination to be made by a medical practitioner not connected with the prison 
service, and to request him to give the necessary instruction to the person he may 
select to perform that duty, and we quite approve of a similar course being followed 
in Ireland. 

67. We are fully alive to the great importance of the functions performed by the 
various Chaplains, and are sensible of the earnestness and zeal with which their duties 
are frequently — we wish that the evidence had been such as would have enabled us 
to add universally — performed. Independently of their spiritual ministrations, we are 
of opinion that the Chaplains might very often be of great service to the medical 
officers in the performance of their duties, and we would venture to refer to a letter 
written in 1864 by Dr. Robert McDonnell, while holding the office of medical officer 
of Mountjoy prison, to the Chaplains of the prison, which is in the following words : — 

<£ If, in your intercourse with the prisoners under your charge as Chaplain of 
“ the prison, you meet with any individuals whose want of intellectual capacity, 
c£ dulness, excessive irritability of temper, eccentricity, or so forth may cause you to 
“ suspect that they may be the subject of mental disease, or if you should have 
“ any reason to suppose that an uncomplaining prisoner is passing into a failing state 
“ of health, I should take it as a favour if you would be good enough to direct my 
££ attention to such cases.” The spirit of this letter appears in the Buie which orders 
that the Chaplain shall pay particular attention to the state of mind of any prisoner, 
and that, if he observes the mind of any prisoner is likely to be injuriously affected 
by the discipline or treatment, he shall report the same in writing to the Governor, 
entering such report in his journal. We presume that the Governor would at once 
report this to the Medical Officer, so that the Medical Officer and Chaplain might 
communicate together. The Chaplain should not be interfered with in the mode of 
keeping his journal, as was once done in the case of a Convict Prison. 

68. Some time ago, Cardinal MacCabe forwarded to the Government a statement 
which he had received to the effect that prisoners in ££ minor ” prisons and bridewells 
had not the advantage of the services and spiritual ministrations of the clergyman, but 
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if. our recommendations as to consolidation are carried out this ground of complaint 
will disappear, except in the case of prisoners in police lock-ups, and we see no reason 
why they should not he visited by the clergyman of their respective religious 
denominations. In the same statement it was alleged that a system of proselytizing 
was being introduced into the “minor ” prisons, and that although the Prisons' Board 
provided for the observance of the laws of tlie church regarding fast days, still very 
little notice was taken of this provision by the protestant officers. This point has been 
met by the appointment of officers of different religions in each prison, and with regard 
to proselytizing the fact that no case has been brought before us, and that no 
complaint has been made, affords strong evidence that it does not exist. 

69. It . has been represented to us that it would be advantageous to have some 
musical instrument in prison chapels, and as we are of opinion that church music 
is likely to have a good effect on prisoners, we recommend that, where the numbers 
warrant it, the small sum required for the instruments should .not stand in the way of 
making the necessary provision. 

70. I he pay of the Itoman Catholic Chaplains of two prisons, namely, Richmond 
and Cork (males ) has been specially brought to our notice as being, in such instances, 
inadequate. In these cases, some allowance should be made, but they can only bo 
dealt with by the Executive after detailed inquiry. 


71. After the passing of the General Prisons (Ireland) Act 1877, the appointment 
of every officer and servant of a prison, other than the superior officers, Avas vested 
in the General Prisons Board, subject to the approval of the Eord Lieutenant, and 
such appointments were, not made to one particular prison, as was formerly the case, 
but for the general prison service. Warders are appointed, in the first case, on 
probation for six months, subject to a Civil Service examination and a medical 
examination by a Surgeon of a prison. The evidence is conflicting as to whether the 
present warders are, as a class, as good as they were under the system which existed 
previous to. 1877. To our minds the weight of evidence is that they are, as a class, 
somewhat inferior both as regards physical standard and in other respects. Although 
the applications for the post of warder are numerous, there is a difficulty both in 
obtaining suitable men in the first instance, and in retaining them in the service after 
they have joined. Out of 558 male officers who have been appointed since the 
1st April 1878, 60 failed to obtain the Civil Service Commissioners’ certificate of 
qualification, 32 Avere discharged during the period of probation, 46 Avere dismissed, 
34 AVere permitted to resign, and 127 resigned voluntarily. Prom all causes, out of 
the total number appointed, viz., 558, only 228 remain at present in the service. 
We have questioned several witnesses with a vieiv to discover the cause of the seeming 
unpopularity of the prison service. We believe the principal causes to be as folloAvs” 
first, that the pay and emoluments of prison Avarders are inferior to, and the nature 
of the service is less inviting than that of other Irish services, such as the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, Lunatic Asylums, and service with companies and private fir ms , 
The great number of hours during Avhich warders are necessarily on duty, and the 
frequent recurrence in small prisons of night duty are, avg believe, particularly 
distasteful to the prison officers. In the matter of night duty there seems to bo a 
great difference between large and small prisons in tiio frequency Avitli Avhich the 
turn for duty occurs to each man ; being much greater in small prisons than in lar°-e. 
The warders in most prisons seem to have but little time to themselves for recreation 
or to bo away outside the prison Avails, and even on Sunday their duty too often 
keeps them in the prison. In small prisons the difficulty of obtaining leave 
bears sometimes very hardly in the case of chief warders. With regard to the pay 
of warders, avc may say that Avhen it Avas settled by the Treasury in 1878, the scale 
Avas fixed at a somewhat higher rate than formerly existed in. the majority of the local 
prisons, and this is borne out by the fact that out of 157 male officers now in the 
prison service, Avho Avere appointed by the local prison authorities prior to 1878, 134 
have preferred the neAv rates of pay and promotion, and only 23 have elected to 
remain on the old scales. It seems clear to us, therefore, that a necessity for higher 
remuneration is created, as well for the reasons above stated as by the fact of an 
improvement in the general rates of pay and Avages in Ireland. This is a matter 
which requires the consideration of the Treasury, Avith a view to some substantial 
increase, especially so far as the pay of the male warders is concerned. With regard 
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to the female warders, we think that the sum allowed to them for uniforms is insufficient, 
and we would suggest that uniforms on the English scale should he provided for them 
in lieu of an allowance ; we also think that the washing of their clothes within 
proper limits, should he done for them free of charge. 

72. Prison officers are allowed quarters, together with fuel and light, or a sum of 
2s. 6cl. a week in lieu thereof, and as a matter of fact 205 warders have quarters provided 
for them in the prison, while 114 warders arc not provided with quarters. We have 
been informed by many witnesses that the lodging allowance of 2s. 6d. per week is 
altogether inadequate, and leads to very considerable hardship, especially on married 
men stationed in the large towns, where rents and rates are very high. It seems to 
us desirable that quarters should he provided in every case for the married warders 
near the prison, hut not within its walls. At the present time the quarters that do 
exist are inside the prison, some of them being formed of spare accommodation which 
was not originally designed for officers’ dwellings. There are many objections which 
may be urged against having warders’ families living in prisons. The restraint upon 
the children and households of the officers is undesirable ; the medical officers have 
also brought to our notice the risk incurred of infection being brought into prison 
by officers’ families, while upon disciplinary grounds the strongest objections may be 
raised against the continual going and coming of irresponsible persons, such as the 
warders’ families and their friends. If quarters are provided the question as to the 
sufficiency of lodging allowance for married men would fall to the ground ; so long as 
no such quarters are provided, the allowance for lodging should be increased. This, 
however, forms part of the general question of pay and emoluments which we have 
already commended to the consideration of the Treasury. We were very much 
impressed with the want of cleanliness and order which . was almost universal in the 
quarters of unmarried warders inside the prison. In most cases too, each warder had 
to buy and cook his own food, and the necessary time allowed did not permit the 
officer both properly to cook and afterwards to eat his meal. W e are glad to learn that, 
by a recent order of the Prisons Board, wherever there are six unmarried warders in 
any prison, they have now allowed to them a servant (not a prisoner) to clean their 
quarters and to cook for them. The quarters occupied by the male unmarried 
officers should, in every case, be near the entrance to the prison and removed from 
the cell blocks, so that a certain amount of freedom may be felt by the warders 
without the discipline of the prison being injuriously affected. It would be desirable 
in Ireland, where transfers of warders are very frequent, that a certain amount of 
bedding and furniture should be allowed for the use of unmarried officers, male and 
female, in their quarters. We found different opinions among the warders as to 
whether they should mess together or whether each should provide for himself, and 
we only wish to express our opinion that the formation of a mess would conduce 
considerably to the comfort of the officers. After the consolidation of prisons, it 
would probably be found that these and other benefits, such as are provided in the 
larger _ English prisons, could be extended to most warders, but, in the meantime, 
we think that in small prisons some scheme for providing service for the warders 
should be temporarily arranged. The same observations apply to the female officers. 
We feel convinced that, with their present arrangements for cooking and the limited 
time for preparing their meals, the female warders do not provide themselves with 
sufficient or proper sustenance. 

73. With regard to the appointment of warders, we think that it will be necessary 
to take more care in the original selection of candidates, by special inquiry as 'to their 
antecedents, more particularly if our recommendations are carried out and the service 
thereby made more attractive. We are glad to find that the Prison Board had arranged 
and were carrying out a plan by which newly joined officers should be sent to the 
larger prisons in order to learn their duty, although latterly they had been unable to 
carry out their views under the pressure caused by the Peace Preservation Act. Wc 
entirely approve of the principle of sending all warders on first joining the service to 
some of the largest prisons, where they might thoroughly learn their duties before 
being sent elsewhere, and we hope that the Board will, as soon as they possibly can, 
fully carry out the plan they have laid down. It is of the highest importance, not 
only that warders should be properly instructed in the duty of carrying out all rules of 
discipline with firmness and with consistency, but also, in the very trying circum- 
stances in which they are often necessarily placed, that they should be trained to do 
so without any unnecessary harshness of manner and with that gentle firmness which 
careful training can alone supply. 
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74. As regards certain appointments, the question of religion has been generally 
taken into consideration ; and, for reasons which it is unnecessary to enter into, the 
Prisons Board have seen it desirable of late years to extend the practice in dealing with 
warders. This naturally interferes with the regular flow of promotion to some extent. 
Promotion must also he affected to some extent where the necessity exists of ap- 
pointing warders, male or female, acquainted with the Irish language, in those 
prisons where some of the prisoners can only speak that language. Promotion 
frequently involves transfer, and with regard to transfer generally, it has been stated 
to us that the prison officers are very frequently moved, and that they sometimes 
suffer actual loss from the fact that the allowance for the carriage of their property 
does not cover the expense they have to incur. While the hands of the Board ought 
to be free to utilise the staff to the best advantage, great care should, we think, 
be taken to prevent any actual loss being sustained by an officer in any case of transfer 
from one prison to another. 

75. A point of some importance affecting the transfer of warders arose on the transfer 
of a warder to Limerick prison. The point was, how far the Board were justified in 
transfering a warder whom they suspected, and allowing the Governor of the prison 
from which he was sent to forward the ordinary conduct sheet without anything 
against the warder appearing upon it, so as to lead the Governor of the prison to which 
he was transferred to the knowledge that the Prisons Board had reason to suspect his 
fidelity. In consequence of what took place the Board issued a circular to Governors 
to the effect that, whenever an officer was transferred from the staff of one prison to that 
of another, the Governor of the prison from which he was transferred should forthwith 
furnish to the Governor of the other prison a confidential report as to the character, 
conduct, &c., of the officer so transferred for his information and guidance. We do 
not consider this a wise instruction. We think that the Board should be made 
acquainted with any suspicions a Governor may entertain in regard to any of his 
staff, and, if they think fit to do so, should, in case of transfer, communicate these 
suspicions to the Governor receiving the warder, but that no such communication 
should pass between Governor and Governor directly. The Board is responsible for 
the appointment, and should have full knowledge of the facts. 

76. We called for a detailed list of the fines inflicted on the subordinate officers of 
the prisons in Ireland during the year 1882 ; and in it we observe a great difference 
in the number and severity of the fines inflicted in different prisons. The want of 
uniformity in these punishments shows how differently the government of the prisons 
is carried on by different Governors. Probably the most severe form that a fine takes 
is the stoppage of the increment of pay. The pay of warders rises by annual increments 
to a certain maximum. A stoppage, therefore, of the increment for one year not only 
defers the period at which the maximum is reached, but also deprives the officer of 
the value of one year’s increment during several succeeding years. Without raising 
any objection, under certain circumstances, to this punishment, which is, we believe, 
common to other services, we are of opinion that there are cases in which it has been 
inflicted when its nature has not been fully realized by the Prisons Board. We think it 
would be well that persons on entering the service should be informed that the increment 
of pay may be stopped ; this does not seem to have been hitherto done. 


77. The most important of our duties has been to consider the condition and the 
treatment of the prisoners themselves. The terms of Your Majesty’s Commission 
specially require us to examine into the points of difference at present existing between 
the prison systems in England and Ireland, and the desirability of rendering the two 
systems as near as may be uniform. As we have already stated, in personally 
visiting the several prisons, we were careful to speak to a large number of prisoners 
in each prison, out of the hearing and presence of prison officials ; and most if not all 
of the prisoners had an ample opportunity of making complaints to some one or more 
of our body. Wo feel bound to state that hardly any complaints were brought before 
us by the prisoners, and, as we have stated, our inquiries have not led us to believe 
that the discipline under the existing system in the Irish prisons is carried out 
towards the prisoners with any intentional undue rigour and severity. We have, 
however, come to the conclusion that a steady and regular system of discipline has 
not been fully and continuously carried out. It would be doing an injustice to accuse 
the Governors or warders of any harshness or severity, though we have reason to 
believe that warders under the pressure of over- work are sometimes tempted to show 
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irritation in language and manner 1 , and that sometimes inexperience and want of 
proper training produce the same results. On the other hand, we would observe 
that relaxations of discipline, which are not uncommon, equally disturb the uniform 
order and regularity which ought to exist in a prison, and lead, naturally enough, to 
an increased number of punishments on the prisoners for trivial offences, and of lines 
on the officers. There can be no doubt that the numbers of punishments and of fines 
are proportionately greatly in excess of the punishments and fines inflicted in English 
prisons. 

78. There are some points in the existing system in which, in our opinion, it is 
capable of much improvement, and in which the system, as carried out in England, 
is considerably in advance. We are of opinion that much more care and attention 
should be paid in observing the condition, mental and physical, of prisoners on and 
in the early days after admission, and in maintaining special observation of them for 
some time. Special care also requires to be given to any lunatics who may be confined 
on remand or for trial. We observe from the annual returns that the numbers of 
lunatic prisoners in Irish prisons is considerable, and that several of them are detained 
in prison for some length of time ; we recommend that every possible means should 
be taken to reduce the term during which they remain in prison to a mi nimum, 

79. It is of course essential that, as far as possible, punishment should be uniform 
and certain, and that no simulation of sickness or lunacy should escape detection ; 
but it is clear that prison discipline and confinement bear unequally upon individuals. 
Many prisoners are received with their nervous system prostrated irom evil habits, 
and in consequence are liable to suffer or gradually to sink under some form of 
disease or other. Some again who are convicted for the first time are apt to feel 
acutely the depressing conditions of prison life and its shame and degradation. No 
doubt, when they become ill, tbe prison hospital affords available relief; but all 
such cases should be very carefully watched in their earlier stages, and serious illness 
and necessity for removal to hospital, if possible, prevented. 

80. Having regard to these considerations, we would recommend that, where 
proper Reception Wards do not already exist, they should be provided for the detention 
of prisoners until duly inspected by the Medical Officer, — a duty in our opinion of 
great importance, and one that should not be hurriedly performed. In any case in 
which the Medical Officer thinks that there is any suspicion of incipient disease, 
bodily or mental, especially the latter, the prisoner should be removed to hospital 
or placed where he can be specially and frequently observed by the Medical Officer 
and others so long as the Medical Officer may think necessary. Such a course 
would tend to prevent the infliction of punishment for breaches" of discipline com- 
mitted by prisoners suffering from nervous irritability, who . really are more properly 
subjects for medical treatment than for punishment. 

81. It would be also advantageous to have in every prison a certain amount of 
accommodation for prisoners in association under perfect supervision, so that the 
Medical Officer should not be compelled to keep in separate cells prisoners who, for 
medical reasons, may require to be in association. In- connection with this point, we 
may remark that the arrangement and position of many of the infirmaries in the small 
local prisons is such that the requisite supervision and attendance cannot be secured 
unless by setting apart officers for that sole purpose, and thus causing considerable 
pressure upon a limited staff. On the other hand, in the important prison of Belfast, 
the hospital is simply a portion of the ordinary cell building, and we consider it to 
be very unsatisfactory in position, cubic capacity, and in all other respects. We think 
that there should be, in every prison, hospital accommodation, atmospherically inde- 
pendent of the cell buildings, for prisoners both in association and separation, so 
conveniently situated that, while sufficient attention can be paid to the patients, ^he 
whole time of an officer need not be taken up in attending to one or two ordinary 
cases of illness. 

82. With regard to untried prisoners, the 13th section of the General Prisons 
(Ireland) Act, 1877, points out the clear difference which should be made between 
the treatment of prisoners unconvicted of crime, during the period of their detention 
in prison for safe custody only, and that of prisoners convicted of crime, during the 
period of their detention in prison for the purpose of punishment. We see no 
objection to the Rules which have been made in pursuance of this section, but we 
think that this difference of treatment should always be very carefully attended to, 
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and one or two points call for special remark. We observed in our visits that 
several prisoners had been detained, on repeated remands, in prison awaiting trial 
for nine or ten months, and in a few cases even for longer periods. It is clear that 
the prolonged detention of nnconvicted prisoners in these cases must practically 
operate as a severe punishment, and if these repeated remands are found to be neces- 
sary in the interests of justice, wo strongly recommend that a considerable relaxation 
should be allowed (at least after the first three months) in the Rules in respect of 
diet and exercise. It has been represented to us that the hours of exercise allowed 
to untried prisoners are in all cases insufficient ; but with reference to this complaint 
we must point out that the Medical Officer of a prison has authority to increase the 
hours of exercise whenever he thinks necessary for the health of the prisoner, and this 
power, when fully and wisely exercised, seems sufficient to meet all that is requisite. 
It has also been stated to us that according to the practice in some prisons, if it should 
be raining at the hours appointed for the exercise of untried prisoners, the period of 
exercise is lost to them for that day, and that prisoners have been known sometimes 
in this way to lose their exercise for days together. In all cases where the prisoners 
can be exercised under cover in inclement weather, advantage should be taken of the 
covered space, but where means are wanting for exercise under shelter, when it rains 
at the hours appointed for exercise, arrangements should be made for exercise at 
other hours during the same day, in all cases where it is possible. 

83. The majority of us are of opinion that some provision should be made, at all 
events, if recommended by the Medical Officer or the Visiting Committee, in the case of 
those untried prisoners who have been in the habit of smoking, so that they might 
be allowed, under proper regulations, to smoke while at exercise in the open air, and 
wo are all of opinion that such indulgence should be granted to prisoners detained 
under remand for a period exceeding three months. 

84. It has been stated to us that there seems to be no reason why untried prisoners, 
particularly prisoners who have been in prison for a long time, should be prevented 
from communicating with one another, provided they do so in the presence and 
hearing of the warders. We think that the existing powers of the Visiting Justices to 
sanction the exercise of untried prisoners together with other properly selected untried 
prisoners — if the arrangements and construction of the prison permit it — are sufficient 
to meet the complaint. 

85. We think that the Board, might make some modification of their order under 
which the cell lights are put out at 8 o’clock, so that an untried prisoner, if he gave 
any satisfactory reason for wishing to do so, might continue to read or write until the 
final locking up of the prison. 

86. It has been alleged that untried prisoners arc often not aware that they are 
entitled to have books from the prison library, and that books are not offered to 
them ; and we think that care should always be taken to inform an untried prisoner, 
on his admission, that a library book will be supplied to him should he desire it. 

87. We cannot insist too strongly on the necessity of making any prisoner, whether 
tried or untried, fully cognizant of all prison rules affecting him. By the Rules 
the Governor is to cause an approved abstract of the regulations relating to the 
treatment and conduct of prisoners, with a copy of the prison dietaries, to be posted 
in each cell, and to have the same read to every prisoner who cannot read within 
24 hours after his admission, and subsequently once in each month. We do not 
think that sufficient information is thus given to the prisoners. Every prisoner 
ought to be fully informed of all prison offences, and of the scale of punishments 
to which he is liable, and also to have a full statement of all the privileges to which 
he is entitled, and of his rights regarding appeal. We think that all such necessary 
information should be clearly and shortly set forth on a printed statement in large 
and legible characters hung up in each cell, and fully explained as at present to those 
prisoners who are unable to read. 

88. A point of the first importance to be noticed is the question of diet. The 
General Prisons Board, in their first Report, state that it was decided by the Executive 
that the dietary scale, as then approved by the Secretary of State in England, should 
be adopted in the Irish local prisons. Some necessary alterations, however, had 
to be introduced in order to make the dietary as approved for England applicable to 
the religious requirements of Ireland ; and as the altered scale agreed upon in the 
month of July 1878 had to be placed on the table of the House of Commons for 
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40 days, in compliance with the 57th section of the Prisons Act, this new scale did 
not come into force until the month of June 1879. They afterwards state in the 
second Report that experience had revealed to them the existence of a considerable 
conflict of professional opinion on the subject, and they decided before taking any 
steps to await the expiration of a full year’s experience of its working, and being then 
entitled to speak with a greater weight of authority upon it, to invite from the several 
medical officers a full report as to the general suitability of the dietary for its purpose. 
The views thus submitted to them, however, were found to differ from each other so 
widely and irreconcilably, that in dealing with a matter of such vital importance they 
considered it best, under the circumstances, to place the entire correspondence before 
the Executive, accompanied by a strong recommendation from themselves that the 
final settlement of the question should be referred to a competent Medical Com- 
mission. In compliance with this recommendation, at the close of the year 1880, a 
Medical Commission, consisting of Dr. R. McDonnell, Dr. Grimshaw, and Dr. McCabe, 
was appointed hv the Lord Lieutenant to consider the subject, and the scale then 
recommended by that Commission, and approved by the Lord Lieutenant, became 
law, and is now the one in use. 

89. Some complaints have been made of the insufficiency of this dietary in Class I. 
and Class II., that is to say, for prisoners sentenced to seven days and under, and for 
prisoners sentenced to more than seven days and for not more than one month. We 
find that Class I. dietary has been in use in England as well as Ireland. The 
Medical Inspector of English Prisons has testified to the entirely satisfactory results 
of this dietary in England, and similar testimony as to its working in Ireland has 
been given to us by some Medical Officers ; although other evidence, including a 
written statement from Medical Officers, conflicts with their Opinion. It should always 
he borne in mind that the Medical Officer of a prison, when he sees fit, may alter or 
add to the diet of any prisoner whose health seems to require attention. 

90. But in considering this question of diet for prisoners subject to short sentences 
of imprisonment, and in comparing the results of the dietary in use in England and 
in Ireland, due consideration ought to be given to the fact that the condition of such 
prisoners in Ireland is in many cases, and especially in Dublin, different from that 
of the same class in England. Their previous habits, the quality of their food, and 
their generally low physical condition of health render them more susceptible to 
the effects of prison discipline, and a reference to the printed tables in the Annual 
Reports of the number of cases which it is necessary to treat in hospital, especially 
in the case of prisoners committed to the Dublin prisons, will he sufficient to 
confirm this opinion. The proportion of cases so treated in hospital in the Dublin 
prisons, as compared with the number so treated in the prisons in England and in 
the rest of Ireland, is most striking, especially when it is considered that in Ireland 
there is evidently no general desire on the part of the Medical Officers to make any 
undue use of the prison hospitals. Having considered the matter fully, we have 
come to the conclusion that prisoners should not he kept on the dietary in Class I. for 
a longer period than three days, and that the dietary in Class II. should be improved 
by the addition of two pints of milk daily, that is to say, three-quarters of a pint at 
breakfast, three-quarters of a pint at dinner, and half a pint at supper. 

91. In view of an allegation that prisoners were sometimes discharged unfit for 
work on account of the insufficiency of the diet in some of the later stages, in 
which the dietary in England is not the same as that in use in Ireland, we observe 
that the Prison Commissioners in England, although they satisfied themselves, after 
examination by a Committee, that such cases were extremely rare, nevertheless gave 
directions that prisoners in the stage referred to should he specially examined by the 
Medical Officer a sufficient time (twenty-one days) before discharge, so that he might 
then recommend their being placed on a higher dietary if it should seem necessary. 
Our attention has been directed to the same point, and although the dietary in Ireland 
is different in these stages, we think that directions might well be given to the 
Medical Officers in Irish prisons to the same effect as those issued in England. 

92.. With regard to prisoners whose life may be endangered by further continuance 
in prison, we observe that, by the Irish Rules, whenever the Surgeon considers a 
prisoner’s life to be in immediate danger by further confinement, he is at once to report 
the fact to the Under Secretary for the Lord Lieutenant’s information, and also to the 
General Prisons Board. We think it quite right that these reports should be made, 
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but the words “ immediate danger ” seem to place too great a restraint, and too 
powerfully to fetter the action of the Medical Officers. Under the English Rules the 
Surgeon is to report to the Governor the case of any prisoner to which he may think 
it necessary, on medical grounds, to draw attention, and, whenever he shall be of 
opinion that the life of any prisoner is endangered by his continuance in prison, he is 
to state such opinion and the grounds thereof in writing. We would strongly recom- 
mend the substitution of the English Rule for the present Irish Rule. 

93. With regard to mechanical restraints used in the case of refractory prisoners, 
we find that the Governor, in case of urgent necessity, may place a prisoner under 
restraint, but only by such means as are approved by the Lord Eieutenant ; and the 
Governor, is required to report daily to the Prisons Board, so long as the prisoner is 
under restraint. We have had the opportunity of seeing prisoners under restraint by 
“ muffs,” and we have also seen an instrument called a “splint,” but we much prefer 
the means of restraint in use in England, which we have inspected, and recommend 
that they should be adopted in place of those in use in the Irish prisons. Under a 
Circular all prisoners under mechanical restraint are to be visited during the night 
by the officer on duty. We think this is a most necessary precaution, and requires 0 to 
be fully carried out both in letter and spirit ; the prisoner being powerless to help himself 
in any way, or even to ring his bell. We have examined into circumstances connected 
with the restraint of two prisoners in particular, and we cannot too strongly express 
our opinion as to the absolute necessity for constant supervision of such prisoners both 
by day and by night. We also think that the Governor should invariably and at 
once call the attention of the Medical Officer to the case of any prisoner put under 
restraint, and that the Medical Officer should visit him at least once a day. In making 
these recommendations, we do not propose to interfere with the discretion of the 
Medical Officer in dealing with any prisoner under medical treatment in hospital. We 
think that, subject to the advice of the Superintending Medical Officer, he ought to be 
left free to use such medical appliances, in the case of violent patients in hospital, as 
he may think fit, being held to his professional and official responsibility for the 
proper performance of his duty. We recommend that there should be a padded cell in 
every prison for males and another for females, so situated as to render constant 
supervision easy both by the officers of the prison and the Medical Officer. It has been 
stated that the Governor has to report every case under restraint to the Board daily, 
and we think that in addition to this, all cases where 'mechanical restraint is used 
should appear in the annual Report. We need scarcely say that in every prison there 
should be canvas suits ready for use by prisoners who may destroy their own clothing. 

94. With regard to the punishments inflicted on prisoners, we first have to observe 
that absolutely dark cells appear in some cases to be yet in use. The Chairman 
has given instructions in several instances for a certain amount of light to be admitted 
to punishment cells, and we recommend that, except for any special case where, on 
medical grounds, it is considered absolutely necessary by the Medical Officer that they 
should be employed, the use of absolutely dark cells should be everywhere abolished. 

95. Punishment diet in local prisons consists of 1 lb. of bread per day, with water 
and may be inflicted by the Governor for one day, in a punishment cell, or for three 
days in the prisoner’s own cell, and by the Board or the Visiting Committee for 14 days 
in a punishment cell. This diet, under this latter sentence, is limited in the first 
instance to three days ; after that, an improved diet is given for three days before 
the repetition of bread and water, which is again limited to three days, and so on ; the 
whole period is not to exceed 14 days, and no task of labour is to be imposed on any 
of the days in which bread and water form the prisoner’s sole food. It is clear that, 
where repetition of the punishment is thought necessary by the authorities, some 
short interval should be allowed to elapse between each term, as otherwise the prisoner 
might end his first term and would begin his _ second on bread and water, and so 
be subject to the restricted diet to a longer period than three days — contrary to the 
spirit of the rule. Special instances in which this dietary punishment has heen repeated 
beyond reasonable limits have come to our notice. We do not think that dietary 
punishment to the full limit to which it may be inflicted should ever be immediately 
repeated without a special report from the Medical Officer, in addition to the certificate 
which we are glad to see he is now required to give by a Circular issued in 
1883 as to the fitness of a prisoner to undergo any punishment if it exceeds one day. 
We may also observe that in England the Governor’s power to order a prisoner 
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three days’ bread and water diet in his own cell has been recently restricted to 
24 , hours ; this alteration should be followed in Ireland. 

96. We think it right to notice that a doubt was once raised as to whether the first 
Hule requiring the Medical Officer to visit daily the prisoners confined in punishment 
cells,’ extended to visiting prisoners who were not in punishment cells properly so 
called, but who were put on three days’ punishment diet in their own cells. We 
think that the rule ought to be so altered as to leave no doubt that every prisoner 
under restraint or punishment, wherever he may be, should be daily visited by the 
Medical Officer. 

97. Under the rules relating to exercise, we found that at Belfast, certain prisoners 
were taken out of their cells to break stones during a certain period of the day, but 
that they got no walking exercise, stone breaking being considered as exercise. We 
do not approve of such a practice. Some doubt also has appeared in evidence as to the 
rio-ht of a prisoner under punishment to have exercise daily, but under the 109th 
Section of the Prisons Act, 7 Geo. IV., every prisoner is to receive exercise daily ; and 
it is clear that this law should be carried out in respect of prisoners in punishment 
cells as in the case of prisoners generally ; we are informed as a matter of fact that 
this is the usual practice. 

98. Observations have been made in regard to the use of plank beds. It is true 
that they were not in use in Ireland before the passing of the Prison Act, 1877, but 
they had been in use long before in many prisons in England, and, since the passing 
of the English Act, have been universally in use there. We do not propose to make 
any alteration in this matter, but would remark that proper bedding is provided in 
all cases, and that a mattress is by Rule supplied to the following classes —children 
under 13 years of age, women, and men over 60 years old. In any case where the 
prisoner suffers from sleeplessness affecting his health, the matter may be well left in 
the hands of the medical officer, who is empowered to order a mattress, if in his 
opinion it is necessary. We think that the woodwork should be _ closely fitted, and 
the whole bed thoroughly well constructed, and we attach great importance to the 
necessity of keeping up the temperature in the cells during the night and . early 
mornino- in cold weather. Upon this general question of heating, we have evidence 
to show that sufficient care is not taken in winter to keep up the fires during the 
night, and so to maintain the temperature in the cells at those hours when heat is 
most essential. 

99. Previous to the year 1878, prisoners in local prisons were taught in classes, each 
individual being kept separated in a “stall,” but under the Prisons Board this 
system has been discontinued. The Rules require that provision should be made in 
every prison for the instruction of prisoners in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
during such hours and to such extent as the General Prisons Board may deem 
expedient, provided such hours be not deducted from the hours prescribed for hard 
labour. Under this Rule, the practice has been that the prisoners are taught 
separately in their cells, chiefly during the dinner hour, by schoolmasters or clerk 
warders, passing from cell to cell, and giving each prisoner about four or five 
minutes’ instruction. Sir J. Lentaigne gives it as his opinion that the present system 
is utterly useless and very defective. We entirely concur with this opinion, and think 
that some system should be devised for the instruction in classes of such prisoners as, 
from their age, length of sentence, and conduct, are likely to receive benefit thereby. 
We cannot refraiD from remarking that, in almost every prison we visited, we found 
the books in the prisoners’ cells torn and scribbled over. This is a matter which 
requires the attention of the Board. 

100. The regularity and cleanliness of a prison should be instrumental in the 
education and improvement in the personal habits of the prison population, and the 
arrangements for ensuring such regularity and cleanliness should be everywhere 
apparent. We lay much stress on the question of cleanliness, as, from our personal 
observation of the Irish prisons, we think that many of them are below the standard 
of English prisons. As a small point, but still as one materially affecting the comfort 
of many prisoners, we recommend the provision of pocket handkerchiefs, which have 
never been supplied to prisoners in Ireland, as has always been done in England. 

101. In going through the prisons we observed that sufficient precautions were 
not taken to remove from prisoners the means of committing suicide, or doing 
mischief. In many prisons where there were no safety nettings, the gallery railings 
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were not sufficiently high, and in many cells there were unnecessary hooks. The 
gas lights, which were in most cases insufficiently protected, should he removed from 
the possibility of being tampered with by the prisoners. 

102. The English Prison Act of 1865 provides that a prisoner whose sentence 
expires on a Sunday should be entitled to be discharged on the previous Saturday. 
There is no such provision in the Irish Acts, and we have been informed that 
prisoners discharged on Sundays are frequently unable to reach their homes on that 
day, as means of communication are wanting. They are thus subjected to con- 
siderable hardships and temptation, and we think that the Irish Acts should he 
amended to bring them into harmony with English legislation in this particular. 


103. We now proceed to deal with the Convict prisons of Ireland;' and as the general 
administration of those establishments was fully reported on by the Commissioners 
appointed by Your Majesty, in 1878, to inquire into the working of the Penal Servitude- 
Acts, it will be convenient to refer here to the recommendation of those Commissioners, 
and to show how far they have been acted upon in the administration of the Irish 
Convict prisons. 

104. The Commissioners strongly recommended that the prison at Spike Island 
should be forthwith discontinued. When, however, our own inquiries commenced, 
that prison -was still in existence, and in our first Report to Your Majesty we expressed 
our conviction of the urgent necessity for closing the prison within three months, 
or at an earlier date if possible. The prison was accordingly closed, and the prisoners 
were removed to Mountjoy prison in Dublin, where they now are. 

105. The Penal Servitude Acts Commissioners found that the Irish Convict Prisons 
Department had been for some years in the charge of a single Director ; and as they 
saw reason to believe that the efficiency of the Department had suffered somewhat 
from the excessive burden thus laid on a single officer, they strongly recommended 
that at least two members of the then newly established Prisons Board should take an 
active part in the management of the convict prisons, and they attached importance 
to the principle that Directors of convict establishments should change their districts 
of management and inspection at intervals, so that each prison might have tbe 
advantage from time to time of a fresh eye, and the Directors themselves might have 
a thorough personal knowledge of all their establishments. The arrangements thus 
suggested have been carried into effect in Ireland. 

106. They further advocated an independent inspection of Convict prisons by persons 
appointed by the Government, but unconnected with the Prison Department, and 
unpaid. Independent visitors of the kind described have been nominated by the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

107. The Commissioners urged the appointment of a Superintending Medical Officer 
of high standing, who would have the oversight of the medical arrangements in all the 
convict prisons ; but no such appointment has yet been made in Ireland. On the 
other hand, the establishment of a prison at Maryboro’ for the reception of invalid and 
weak-minded convicts is an endeavour to give effect to the recommendation of the 
Commissioners that weak-minded convicts should be separated from other prisoners, 
and be placed in charge of officers specially chosen for their intelligence and command 
of temper. 

108. The Irish convict dietaries appeared to the Commissioners to require revision ; 
and a revision has since been effected in accordance with the suggestions of the 
Medical Commission, to which we have already referred. 

109. The Commissioners also took exception to the Irish system of recording the 
marks assigned to prisoners for their labour as decidedly inferior to the English 
system ; and they pointed out that the scale of gratuities given to convicts m Ireland 
was higher than in England. The Irish rules respecting classification, marks, and 
gratuities have since been assimilated to the English rules ; and they have been laid 
before Parliament in their present form. 

110. The Prisons Board have, likewise, put in practice another important recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners, viz., that convicts against whom no previous 
conviction of any kind is known to have been recorded should be formed into a 
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separate class; and the Prisons Board report this arrangement to have proved in 
every wav a most valuable improvement. Again, the indiscriminate association of 
convicts at exercise on Sundays, which the Commissioners condemned, has been put 
an end to. 

111 The restrictions which the Commissioners found to exist m Ireland on the 
privileges of convicts to memorialize the Government as to their treatment m prison 
have been removal, so that Irish convicts can now freely transmit memorials to the 
Lord Lieutenant. 

112 With regard to the punishments of convicts, the Commissioners .were of opinioii 
that tile punishment inflicted in England, under the name of “ second probation, ».e„ 
the relegation of a prisoner from associated labour to separate conflnement in case 

of persistent misconduct, was, in certain cases, a useful instrument of discipline; and 

“ second probation " lias been introduced mto the Irish convict prisons as a regular 
mode of punishment. 

113 The Commissioners found that the Directors in Ireland had the power of 
ordering a prisoner to he put upon 28 days’ continuous bread and water, without any 
intermission of a bettor diet, and they recommended that the seventy ^ this punish- 
ment should he relaxed in Ireland, as it was relaxed m England, by the interposition on 
every fourth of the 28 days of a more liberal scale of diet. They recommended also a 
further limitation of the powers of the Irish Directors with respect to the imposition 
of irons on convicts. But no change appears to have been made m compliance 
with these recommendations of the Commissioners. The powers of the .members of 
the Board, with regard to the infliction of bread and water, and. the imposition ot 
irons would seem to he the same as they were when the Commissioners reported. 
It is right however, to add that we have been assured that these powers are never 
exercised to their full extent. We think that these recommendations of the 
Commissioners ought at once to be carried out. 


lid Lastly the Commissioners deemed it desirable that, in the annual reports 
presented to Parliament, there should be a record of the number and dates of visits 
paid by Directors to each prison, and that full information should be giyen as to tile 
dumber of punishments inflicted, and likewise as to the number ot prisoners placed 
under restraint, with the reasons for restraining them and the time during which 
they were so restrained ; and, at the same time, they recommended that the regulations 
for the government of the prisons, except such as related to minor details, should be 
published every year in the Blue Books, with notes showing what alterations, if any, 
had been made' in them since the date of their last publication, so that Parliament 
and the public might, as far as possible, he kept fully informed of the nature of 
the penal system actually in force. There has been a partial, if not complete, com- 
pliance with these suggestions of the Commissioners as to the supply of full information 
to Parliament and the public. 

115. It thus appears that most of the recommendations of the Commissioners of 
18*79 have been very properly carried out, and vve have only to recommend that such 
of 'them as will appear from the preceding remarks not yet to have been carried into 
effect should have the early attention of the General Prisons Board. 

116. The convict population of Ireland on the 31st March 1884 was 837, of whom 
749 were males and 88 females. The bulk of the male convicts, amounting to 631, 
were located in Mountjoy prison, Lublin, while small parties of them, numbering 
together 118, were in the prisons of Maryboro’, Galway, Tralee, and Kilkenny, and 
the intermediate prison of Lusk. With the exception of the convicts at Maryboro , 
who are invalids, and the small party on the farm at Lusk, these detached parties are 
engaged in building works. Of those confined in Mountjoy 102 are in the first stage 
of penal servitude, that is, the stage of separate confinement, and are of course engaged 
in cellular labour. The remainder (529), who are in the stage of associated labour, are 
chiefly employed in working parties, as builders, masons, and carpenters, or as shoe- 
makers and tailors. The Board have represented to ns that the outdoor space available 
at Mountjoy for the employment of convicts is not only contracted, but that the 
proper means of employment are somewhat deficient now, and moreover are likely soon 
to fail. They therefore regard the present arrangement as purely provisional, and 
have now under their consideration the best mode in which the great majority of the 
convicts available for public works can he employed elsewhere. To this important 
point we shall recur presently. 
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117. We have already stated that Mary boro’ prison has been set apart for the 
reception of invalid and wealc-minded convicts, and very conflicting evidence has been 
put before us as to the merits of the treatment pursued there. The institution is 
still in its infancy, and therefore we do not feel in a position to pronounce a definite 
opinion as to the success or failure of its present administration. We think that the 
principle involved in the provision of a separate prison for invalid and imbecile convicts 
is a sound and valuable one ; it is plain, however, that the success of such an insti- 
tution is entirely dependent on the special qualifications of the officers of every grade 
employed in it. The question whether the salary of the present Governor of 
Maryboro’ prison should be increased has been referred to us. We do not feel called 
on to determine this point with reference to the merits of the present Governor, bnt 
having regard to the class of convicts at Maryboro’, and to the proposals which we 
are about to make with respect to that prison,' We are decidedly of opinion that the 
Governor of Maryboro’ should be an officer of great judgment and experience. We 
recommend that the prison at Maryboro’ should be placed precisely upon the same 
footing as the prison at Woking, and employed for the same purposes. If this were 
done, convicts who became insane after their conviction might be. detained at Maryboro’ 
instead of being sent to Dundrum, following the practice in England; and under s,uch 
circumstances it might be convenient to appoint a medical man, as in England, to be 
its Governor. We would add that Maryboro’ prison should have attached to it 
’Sufficient space to afford ample scope for the employment of invalids and imbecile 
convicts on such labour as would be ’ suitable to their condition'. 1 Another 1 point 
which lias; been referred tp us in connection with this prison is the propriety off con- 
tinuing tile servides of ah i£ * extern ’’ medical officer in addition to those of the resident 
medical officer. We : See : ho ’reason to disturb- the existing arrangement, but, in the 
event of a medical man being appointed Governor, it would probably be - found no 
longer necessary to retain the services of the present resident surgeon. 

118, We cannot commend the practice of detaching very small parties of convicts 
to carry out building works in local prisons. The strict discipline proper to convicts 
cannot, we believe, be adequately maintained in these small detachments, and the 
convicts themselves, as they have represented to us, are liable to lose educational 
advantages and religious ministrations which the rules and regulations of the service 
intend them to have. 


119. We turn now to the difficult question of the retention or abandonment of 
the Intermediate Prison at Lusk. It is well known that the Intermediate Prison 
has been for. many years a distinctive feature of the Irish convict system, and many 
high authorities attach great importance to it. In former years there had been as 
many as 78 convicts at Lusk, but at the time of our recent visit to that institution 
the numbers had fallen to 24, and Ave are informed by the Members of the Board 
that all the convicts who are eligible for Lusk under the conditions of the inter- 
mediate system as hitherto worked, had been, sent there. The number of _ the convicts 
uoav at Lusk in proportion to the total number in custody is as large in proportion 
as it was when the numbers were much higher. In consequence of the decrease 
of the numbers of prisoners, the staff expenses alone come to about 40 1 . a head upon 
the 24 prisoners who are .there, and the cost of maintenance and staff combined 
to about 86Z. a head. Some deduction must, however, be made from this, on 
account of the fact that all the gratuities paid to. prisoners on their discharge 
from Lusk are included in the, amounts given. We must state that the Chairman 
o-ave us as his opinion that it was a useless and. expensive establishment, and that the 
results .were nil as compared to what they might be, if the . class sent to Lusk Avere 
differently treated in convict prisons, and lie . advocated the continuance of an in- 
termediate class for prisoners in a public Avorks convict prison, but did not advocate 
the continuance of Lusk, as the semi-freedom there had not the slightest effect 
Avhatever on the reformation of criminals. Mr.. O’Brien’s opinion practically coincides 
with the Chairman’s; but he looks on the great benefit of the Lusk system as being 
that it enables prisoners easily to emigrate ; and he has given figures to show that of 
those who do not’ emigrate a very considerable number relapse into crime. Such, 
however, is not the opinion of Sir John Lentaigne, who considers that the Intermediate 
Prison Avas formerly a great success, and the Vice-Chairman is distinctly in favour of Lusk 
beins maintained. It has been suggested that the numbers at Lusk might be increased, 
and the expenses per head consequently reduced, if 'convicts werej allowed to go there a 
second time. This, however, would be distinctly opposed to the views of the founders of 
the svstem, as the whole success of Lusk was supposed to depend on a careful selection 
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of the men who were sent there. Without condemning the intermediate system, we 
are of opinion that it is impossible to recommend the continuance of Luslc m its 
present condition. There is no justification for the large expenditure incurred per 

head and no suggestion has been made to us as to liow it can he reduced, ihe 

female Refuge at Golden Bridge has been carried on with so great success, that 

we see no reason why the same principle should not he applied in dealing with 

male convicts, such as hitherto have been sent to Lusk. 

120. The Remale Convicts are at present confined in part of Grangegorman prison, 
to which they were removed from Mountjoy when that prison was entirely occupied 
hv male convicts on the closing of Spike Island Convict Prison. The arrangements 
made for them, like those for the male convicts at Mountjoy, are considered as more 
or less temporary. The number of female convicts bas been annually decreasing, and 
now only amounts to about 90 altogether. 

121. We have already recommended that the convict prisons should for the future 
be entirely under the charge and sole superintendence of the Members of the Board. 
And that it should be no part of the duty of the Inspectors of local prisons to visit 
or inspect the Convict prisons. 

122 We have already stated that in compliance with the suggestion of the Penal 
Servitude Commission, the Lord Lieutenant, in 1880, appointed certain gentlemen as 
visitors of the several convict prisons, but we find that Mountjoy . male prison was 
only visited by them once in 1880, that it was not visited at all in 1881, and only 
once in 1882, and that Mountjoy female prison was not visited at all in 1880 or 1881, 
and only once in 1882. We attach quite as great importance to independent inspection 
in the case of the convict prisons as we do in the case of the local prisons. We think 
that these visits ought to be frequent, and the inspections by the Visitors searching 
and thorough, and we would suggest that the Lord Lieutenant should m future 
require from the Visitors once in every year a full Report in writing as to the con- 
dition and discipline of the Prisons to which they are appointed. 

123. The Convict Department, since the closing of Spike Island Prison, has not had 
much time or opportunity to settle down to a regular state of working, and therefore 
we do not propose to make any observation on the temporary state of affairs as regards 
the staff. The pay of the warders in the Convict Department is higher than that 
for similar ranks in the local prisons, and no recommendations are made in regard to 
improvement in the salaries or emoluments. It may, however, be mentioned that it 
was brought to our notice that some of the warders who had been moved from Spike 
Island to Dublin and elsewhere had suffered considerable loss by the much increased 
cost of lodging. Where there are any personal grievances of this kind the matter, 
we think, should be examined in detail, and dealt with accordingly. 


124. One of the most serious points which has been brought under our notice is the 
large number of prisoners certified to be insane in the Irish Convict prisons of Mountjoy 
and Spike, especially in Mountjoy. The existence of such an excess ought certainly 
to have attracted the notice of the authorities to a greater extent than it appears to 
have done. Whatever the causes are which have led to this state of things, we 
believe that the recommendations which we now make (including the appointment of 
a medical gentleman of high standing as a Medical Member of the Board) will be 
effectual to remedy any defects which may exist in the present system. The statistics 
which have come under our notice give the following proportions of prisoners who have 
been certified for transfer as insane to the Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum : — 


1878- 79. Males 26 • 2 per thousand ; females 26 • 2 

1879- 80. „ 12-1 „ „ 38-5 

1880- 81. „ 12 0 „ „ 5-2 

1881- 82. „ 2-5 „ „ 16-8 

1882- 83. „ 5-2 „ „ 28-0 

The average proportion at Mountjoy for the five years ending 1882-83 may probably 
be taken as — 

Males - - - - 15 • 4 per 1,000 

Remales - - - - 22 '9 „ 


These last figures include prisoners stated to be insane on reception, or immediately 
afterwards, as well as prisoners transferred to Spike Island, and there noted as insane 
on reception. 
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126. We feel that in the case of convict as of local prisons absolute necessity exists 
for the most careful examination on reception, and the continued observation for some 
time afterwards of all prisoners, in order to discover any signs of incipient disease, 
In every case where there are unmistakeable signs of disease, mental or bodily, such 
as would warrant transfer to an invalid prison, the convicts should be at once moved 
to Maryboro’, so that the disease may be checked in its earlier stages. 

127. The next serious point that we notice is the large number of long records of 
punishments inflicted on convicts who have eventually become insane. We feel con- 
vinced that many, if not all, of these cases should have been dealt with in an invalid 
prison such as is now established at Maryboro’, so that punishment might have been 
avoided, and medical treatment substituted. 

128. It is clear to us that in the case of all Female Convicts the system of treatment 
in existence in English female convict prisons should be introduced in Ireland, and 
that some arrangements for dealing with invalid female convicts, similar to what are 
being made for males at Maryboro’, must be carried out, wherever it may be found 
most convenient and suitable to do so. 

129. The question has been brought before us whether, in regard to Convict 
prisons, it would be wise to revert to the old practice of having a resident Medical 
Officer to do the routine work, and also an “ extern ” visiting Medical Officer. Sir J. 
Lentaigne and other witnesses have expressed themselves strongly in favour of this 
course, for the reason that the public have not sufficient confidence, if matters are 
left solely in the hands of any one holding an exclusively official position. The 
high standing of any gentleman who should be appointed as a Medical Member of the 
Board itself ought, we think, to remove any such feeling. No such arrangement 
now exists in England, but there are peculiar circumstances existing in Ireland, which 
lead us to consider it desirable to appoint such “ extern ” Medical Officer, so long as 
large bodies of convicts are detained in a convict prison in the vicinity of a large 
town, where the best advice can be obtained at a moderate cost from a person of good 
position, and in whom the public have confidence. 

130. Although we have no reason to believe that there is any unfairness practised in 
the way in which marks are given to convicts entitling the prisoner to certain remission 
of sentence, still observations have been made in the course of the evidence on this 
matter, and we so entirely approve of the recommendations of the Penal Servitude 
Commission of 1879, that we think it wise to quote at length the part of their .Report 
which deals with this subject 

“ Whilst we highly approve of the present system of marks, the rule by which 
convicts employed on light labour are not permitted to earn full marks appears to us 
to work unfairly. Take, for example, the case of a man who from having only one 
arm or leg, or from some grievous bodily infirmity, cannot possibly do hard labour. 
We are at a loss to discover any principle upon which the refusal to allow such a 
man, if industrious, to earn as much remission as an able-bodied man, can be justified. 
Sir Edmund Du Cane, in his first examination before us, defended the rule on the 
ground that ‘ the injustice is less than would appear at first sight ; it is analogous to 
‘ what happens in ordinary life,’ and he added ‘ that the reason of the rule is that 
‘ convicts are so prone to malingering and indolence.’ But the fact that an infirm 
man is, in ordinary life, unable to earn as much wages as a man in full possession of 
health and vigour, seems to us to be no reason why he should, if convicted of a crime 
and sentenced to penal servitude, be deprived of the opportunity of earning as much 
remission as a healthy convict. The just rule appears to us to be that every convict, 
if he is well conducted and industrious to the full extent of his powers, whatever they 
may be, should be able to earn the same amount of remission, the test being not the 
capacity but the willingness to work. No doubt it is necessary to take the strictest 
precautions to prevent convicts from evading hard labour on the pretence of infirmity 
and sickness, but it cannot be impossible to combine such precautions with the 
allotment of full marks to all convicts who satisfy the prison authorities that they 
are doing their best, and we have much satisfaction in stating that Sir Edmund Du 
Cane, in his last examination, informed us that the Directors, recognizing the force of 
the objection to the present practice, ‘ have lately issued an order which provides that, 

‘ whenever any convict becomes due lor license, and is detained solely on account of 
‘ having been employed on light labour, the special attention of the Director shall be 
•' called to it, and that a report shall be made by the Medical Officer and the Governor 
‘ as to whether that detention from light labour arose from inability or from his not 

E 3 
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e trying to do his best, and,, in the former case, our desire and our intention is that 
4 (the loss. shall he made up to him, that the marks shall be restored m fact. We 
think that this regulation will remove our objection, provided that, instead of the 
decision as to the restoration of the prisoner’s marks being deferred until the end of 
his term of imprisonment, the question he considered, and decided at the expiration 
of every twelve months of the term, otherwise the convict may remain for many years 
uncertain as to his position, and it may he difficult, especially in the case of long 
sentences from the lapse of time, the change of officers, and other circumstances, to 
arrive at a just decision. It is only fair to add that Sir E. Du Cane points out that 
a very small proportion of convicts have been actually prejudiced by the rule hitherto 
in force.” 

131 In the course of pur inquiry , it has been brought to our notice that when a 
convict is charged with an offence, he is sent to the penal cells for' custody before trial 
W the prison authorities, and is there kept on a reduced diet until his case is' dealt 
with . It seems contrary to ordinary usage that the convict should be punished in any 
way before liis trial takes place, and there seems no reason why he should not be kept 
on his proper diet until that time, as is, we understand, the case in England. 


132. The closing of Spike Island Prison, and the impossibility pf finding continued 
employment on public works for a large body of convicts at Mountjoy, have made it a 
matter of some nrgency that the future employment of Irish convicts should be decided 
without delay. ¥e are aware that the subject has been engaging the attention of the 
Prisons Board, hut no specific proposals have been submitted to us by them. We 
have, however, received suggestions from other quarters in the course of our inquiry. 
Bor instance, the reclamation of land, the construction of harbours, the preparation of 
peat litter, and the occupation of Lambay Island, have been put before us as projects 
affordin°. suitable employment for convicts, and we deem them all to lie worthy of 
consideration, hut the detailed information requisite to pronounce a definite judgment 
on the relative advantages of these schemes is not in our possession. The question of 
the employment of convicts, as regards England and Scotland, has been under the 
consideration of a Committee appointed by the Treasury in 1881, and they have 
recommended the construction of a harbour in England, and a harbour in Scotland, 
the latter to be constructed by Scotch convicts, of whom there are enough to supply a 
daily working 'party of about 500. The number of Irish convicts available for a daily 
working party would be less, and would not probably exceed 400 or 450, so that 
there would.be a. sufficient number to execute some substantial public work ; a Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Convict Labour appointed in 1881 would probably 
be the most competent body to determine for Ireland, as well, as for England and 
Scotland, in what manner the labour of convicts could be turned to the best account. 

133. Apart from the difficulty of finding proper employment for the convicts at 
Mountjoy, there are grave objections to the detention of a lal’ge body of prisoners, 
convicted of serious crimes in the immediate vicinity of a great city, and the interests, 
both of Security and discipline, would be served by the removal of the majority 
of the convicts, at all events!,; to a less populous and more secluded. locality. Pending, 
however, the ultimate decision of the Irish Government on this important question, 
it seems to us that 1 one or two large parties of convicts might be conveniently with- 
drawn from Mountjoy to push forward some of the building works which will be 
imperatively called for elsewhere in the consolidation of local prisons. 

134. We are of opinion that’ the Irish convict prisoners should be kept in Ireland, 
and should not be sent to England as lias sometimes been the case, and as has been 
recommended by the Prisons Board. We strongly recommend the establishment of 
a Public Works prison in Ireland to which the whole of the male convicts may be 
sent, and that, as soon as this is done, the prison at Mountjoy should be used for 
the local prisoners confined in Dublin, the one part for males, the other for female 
local prisoners, and also for the female convicts, who, according to the return for the 
year ending the 31st June 1884, are only 88 in number. 

. 135. We have, observed with much regret that, if Belfast and Dublin are excepted, 
there are, so far as we have been able to learn, no towns in Ireland where discharged 
Prisoners Aid Societies exist ; and a small Protestant Society in Dublin is the only 
Society in Ireland which concerns itself with male prisoners. The prisoners, there- 
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fore, when released from the majority of the Irish prisons, find' themselves without 
that valuable help and succour which such Societies have been organized to afford. 
There is, however, in Dublin an Agent of the Prisons Board whose duty it is to look 
after discharged male convicts, and to assist them to obtain employment or to 
emigrate. Golden Bridge admirably performs the functions of a Befuge, as well as of 
a Discharged Prisoners Aid Society for female convicts, and there is also an Institution 
called Our Lady’s Home in Dublin, which receives women discharged from prison. 
Por every woman so received, if her sentence has exceeded three months, the 
Prisons Board make a grant-in-aid, but for prisoners whose sentences have been less 
than three months the Board have refused to make any grant, lest such payment 
should tend to interfere with the healthy action of the stage system in the prison. 
Without interfering with the present grants-in-aid it is worthy of consideration 
whether some further assistance may not be given by the Government to such 
Institutions. We desire here to record the satisfaction with which we have heard 
from the Protestant Chaplain of the prison in Belfast of the successful working 
in that city of the Discharged Prisoners Aid Society for females ; and he 
informs us that Belfast is well supplied with such Institutions. The functions 
performed by these bodies are, in our opinion, of great use in assisting in the re- 
clamation of prisoners, and we can only regret that Aid Societies do not exist in every 
town where there is a prison. One of the chief difficulties that must be met in 
dealing with discharged prisoners is to ensure the wise expenditure of any gratuity 
they may have earned in confinement, but where an Aid Society exists this difficulty 
disappears. Although in Ireland it has been placed among the duties of the Visiting 
Committee that they are requested to give such assistance as may be in their power 
towards securing the proper disposal of any gratuities which may be earned by 
prisoners, especially in places where there are no Discharged Prisoners Aid Societies, 
according to such instructions as may from time to time be issued, we have failed to 
learn that any instructions have been given or, indeed, any steps taken by Visiting 
Committees of local prisons in the matter. We commend this question to the 
further consideration of Visiting Committees and the public in Ireland. 


135. Papers have been laid before us by the Lord Lieutenant relating to several 
cases as to matters which have taken place in various prisons where deaths have 
occurred, and which have therefore given rise to much public discussion. With much 
respect, we beg leave to state to Your Majesty, as our opinion, that it is not within the 
terms of our Commission to deal with such special cases, or to pronounce any judg- 
ment as to the degree of blame which may attach to any one, or as to the person 
or persons, if any, upon whom the blame ought to fall. "We think that such matters 
must rest’ entirely with the Executive Government. We have, however, carefully 
considered all such cases, so far as they bear upon the question of the general 
administration of the prison service and its discipline, and they have, in some instances, 
formed the grounds of recommendations which we have thought it to be our duty 
to make with a view to prevent the recurrence of such cases in the future. 


136. With regard to the manner in which the Annual Reports which are laid before 
Parliament are 'framed, and the detailed information, and the statistical tables which 
they contain, we observe that there is no uniformity in the system which is carried 
out in the three kingdoms, and it is therefore very difficult to form a correct com- 
parison as regards the working of the prison administration as it exists m one kingdom 
with the administration as carried out in another. Without wishing m any way to 
fetter the discretion of any particular Prison Board as to the amount of information 
which they may think it desirable to give, and which it may be necessary owing to 
the particular circumstances existing in any one portion of the United Kingdom to 
publish we humbly submit to Your Majesty that it might be advisable to give such 
directions in the matter that the Lord Lieutenant may place himself m communication 
with the Secretary of State, with a view of ensuring more uniformity m drawing up 
these annual Reports than at , -present,, exists, at all events in many essential matters, 
such as the statistics relating to prisoners certified insane, and to prisoners discharged 
on medical grounds. " 
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All which we humbly submit for Your Majesty’s gracious consideration. 

(Signed) EICHD. ASSHETON CEOSS. 

W. ST. JOHN BEODEICK. 
EDMOND E. WODEHOUSE. 
eobeet McDonnell. 
GEOEGE SIGEESON. 

N. D. MTJEPHY. 

THOMAS A DICKSON. 


London, 1st August 1884. 

A. B. McHardy, Major, E.E., 
Secretary. 
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